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WORLD & FRIEND 


| | Love that piaster, that lira, that tickey, and that American way of life. 
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This is Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 


If you’re looking for the most flooring value at 
the lowest first cost, we think you'll find it in 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. Moreover, if you need 
a floor for a basement or for 

any concrete slab in direct 

contact with the ground, 

Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile is 

your logical choice. 


This modern flooring was 
developed to meet two spe- 
cific needs. One was for an 
attractive floor at aminimum 
cost that would give long 
service even under heavy 
traffic. The other need was for a floor that would 
stand up against the harmful effect of alkaline 
moisture in concrete that is directly on the ground. 


Thousands upon thousands of installations all 
over the country have already proved that 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile meets those needs. 
When you see some of those floors in actual use, 
you'll appreciate how attractive Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile is. The wide range of colors makes it 
adaptable to any decorating requirement. 
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This is Armstrong’s Linoleum 


Most other resilient flooring materials have one 
or two major features. None can give you a 
combination of so many different advantages. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 
is moderate in cost, yet no 
other flooring can offer you 
such a wide choice of beau- 
tiful colors and smart deco- 
rative effects. Armstrong’s 
Linoleum is tough and long 
wearing, yet it has the resili- 
ence that quiets footsteps 
and makes it easy to walk 
on. The smooth surface in- 

sures easy cleaning and low maintenance cost. 


Add up all of its good points and Armstrong’s 
Linoleum usually proves to be the best buy. 


Send for free booklet, “Which Floor 
for Your Business?” This 20-page book- 
let shows floor designs in full color and 
gives all the facts about Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile, Linoleum, and other 
Armstrong Floors for business and in- 
stitutional uses. Write Armstrong Cork 
Co., 5005 Fulton St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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(Theres: a tremendous diferne 
bebveen a bear and a’pear’ 


~and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and "Ethyl " asoline | 


TRADE MARK 





“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gasoline. That’s why it 
brings out the top power of your engine—makes a differ- 
ence that you can feel on hills, on the open road, and when 
you need quick power for passing or acceleration. 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black ‘‘Ethyl” 
emblem on a pump, you know you are getting this better 
gasoline. ““Ethyl’’ antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient 
that steps up power and performance. 





ETHYL CORPORATION...New York 17, New York 


Other products sold under the “ Ethyl” trade-mark: salt cake...ethylene dichloride... sodium (metallic) ...chlorine (liquid)...oil soluble dye...benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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| is characteristic of the Buick RoapMasTer 
that its use brings on a stronger and stronger 
feeling that no other automobile, regardless of 


price, will ever satisfy you again, 
It is a feeling you get from many things .. . 


From the silken whip of its 152-hp valve-in- 
head straight-eight Fireball engine and the ever 
constant ease and smoothness of its Dynaflow 


Drive “ee 


From the soft and steady track of this two-ton 
beauty on any highway or byway, floated as it 


is on a coil spring at all four wheels... 


From the grand-scale spaciousness of its luxu- 
the 


find almost incredible in a car. of such magnifi- 


rious interiors — from handling ease you 


ix the 1950 Buick’s non-locking multi-guard 


forefront, as brawny as it is beautiful. 


Whew Sellen automobiles one Built Buick wilh build thew 


First of the Fine 
Cars in Value 


This is the fashion-plate ROADMASTER Riviera Sedan, 


Model 72R, on a strapping 130%-in, wheelbase, 


iow Akead 


cent proportions—from the heart-warming 
lift you get traveling in the most distinctive 


fashion styling of the times. 


Back of this big talk is an imposing array 


of facts and figures which 





your Buick dealer will be 
glad to reveal — including 
price tags you’d expect of 


far lesser cars. 


If you check him on that 


ROADMASTER 


—and try a thorough 


demonstration of Roap- 
MASTER — you Il never again 
~ be happy with anything but 


this Buick. 


FASHION-FIRST IN FRONT ENDS 





BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS Nety 
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*| GAMBLED AND...” 


“The car in front of me just seemed to poke along. Although 
I am a normally careful driver, I lost patience and just as we 
were approaching a hill, I took a chance. Just as I pulled along- 
side, an oncoming car came over the hill and, to avoid a head- 
on collision, I had to side-swipe the car I was passing. I had 
gambled and lost. 

“The driver of the other car, my wife and I were shaken up 
but we were not seriously hurt. After the police arrived, I 
called the local Liberty Mutual office for help. 

“Their claimsman went right to work in a friendly, business- 
like way. He got the facts, talked with the driver of the other 
car, helped me get my car repaired and the next day we were 
on our way. 

“Then as soon as the injuries and damages could be deter- 
mined, Liberty Mutual paid the claims in full. 

“This accident taught me a lesson I’ll always remember: 
Don’t gamble when you drive or when you buy car 
insurance!” 

To provide skilled claims service for its policyholders, 
Liberty Mutual has claims representatives in principal cities 
from coast to coast. They will serve you any time, whether 
you are near your home or on a long trip, safeguarding you 
and your family from money losses and worry. 

By serving policyholders direct, we also reduce selling and 


handling costs. Dividend savings, often as much as $20 to $75 
or more, have been returned every year to our policyholders, 
substantially reducing their home and car insurance bills. 

Would you like to know if your insurance costs could have 
been reduced? You can find out quickly — by phoning or 
visiting your nearest of the 120 Liberty Mutual offices through 
out the United States, Canada and Hawaii. 










LIBERTY 


INSURA 


WOME OFFICE 


NCE COMPANIES 


BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


We work to kee you safe ... by providing protection for business, home and car owners... by removing the causes of home, 
a y g 
highway and work accidents. ..by relieving the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt and friendly handling of claims. 
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WORLD’S FINEST, MOST MODERN 
AUTOMATIC DISHWASHER 


...the new 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
DISHES ACTUALLY 
ORY IN THEIR 
OWN HEAT ! 






















WHAT OTHER DISHWASHER 
CAN MATCH THESE FEATURES: 


Top-opening for easy ‘‘sink-level"’ loading! 
No stooping, no squatting! 


GIANT capacity—holds a WHOLE DAY'S 
DISHES for family of four! 


Super-hot water—hotter than your hands 
could stand! 


COMPLETELY automatic—just turn one 
simple control! 


Saves time ... saves work... saves water! 


oe. HE 


G-E performance engineering assures long- 
lasting dependability! 





“Natural-Heat” Drying! 
When lid opens after washing 
operation (automatically, too!) 


hot alr rises upward .. . evapora- 
tion action takes place . . . dishes 
ACTUALLY DRY IN THEIR OWN 
HEAT! 


——————— 


ONLY G-E ENGINEERING 
COULD BRING YOU ALL THIS! 


Where else but in a G-E could you find: 
¢ 1 “Spray-Rub” washing that really gets rid of sticky 
food, crusty grease. 


2 Double rinsing that makes glasses, silver, dishes really 
shine 

3 “NATURAL-HEAT” drying that ACTUALLY LETS 
DISHES DRY IN THEIR OWN HEAT! 












LOW DOWN PAYMENT! EASY TERMS! 


See the new G-E Automatic at your G-E dealer's NOW, 
No charge, no obligation for free demonstration! For the 
name of your n eat G-E dealer, look under **Dishwash- 
ing Machines" in your Classified Telephone Directory. 
Or write to General Electric Company, Appliance and 


Merchandise Department, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Also see the new G-E Portable Dishwasher 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Electronic Winding gives 
every new U.S. Royal uniformly 

high compression. That is why 

this superb ball yields more yardage, 
why it is easier to control. You will 
find the U.S. Royal to be a perfect 
partner on every round—the 
realization of all you've ever 

believed ao great golf ball should be. 
Only U.S. Royal and U.S. True Blue 
give you all these: Electronic Winding; 
Silicone “Magic” Center, 

Cadwell-Geer Cover with 


Longer-lasting, Glossy-white Paint. 
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General Mills salesmen viewing film in projection room. 


FILMOSOUND used by 


eneral Mills 


Tuomas W. Hort, Film Department, 
General Mills, says: 

“We have used Filmosound projectors for 
many years in our projection booth and 
at many locations. A number of our sales- 
men use Filmosounds for showing films 
at sales meetings.” 


General Mills puts movies to work, 
using them very successfully in sell- 
ing Formula Feeds, giving product 
information, expressing company pol- 
icy and educating employees. 


To be most effective, industrial films 
must be shown unobtrusively with 
maximum brilliance and with full, 
natural sound. That’s why progressive 
leaders in American industry choose 
Filmosound. 


Write today for more information 
on Bell & Howell projection equip- 
ment, precision-built for industry's 
needs, and for our new booklet, “Free 
Film Sources.” 


Single-Case Filmosound. Weighs only 3514 
pounds — easy for your salesmen to carry. 
For 16mm sound or silent film. New Super 
Proval lens gives sharper pictures than 
ever! With 6-in. built-in speaker, $399.50. 
Guaranteed for life. During life of the prod- 


uct, any defects in workmanship or materials 
will be remedied free (except transportation) 


You buy for life when you buy 


Bell « Howell 





Donald E. Lovell, operating Filmosound in 
General Mills projection booth. 





7103 McCormick Road 
Chicago 45, Illinois 
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Leading Question 


Sir: 


I wonder whether we should admire or pity 
a man who could “lead his nation through 








five troublesome years and come out of it 
all a supreme and unabashed optimist .. . 
boundlessly sure of himself” [Trve, April 


passing years, any President 


more humble than 
Davin C. HANNA 
Columbus, Ohio 





cocky 


Pert Dilemma 


Sir 


me, I measured the 
be accurate, the two shelves sagging 
the output of somewhat less than 30 year 
thank you, measure, together, cight feet 


inform me in what 
jective “pert.” I 


sense you 
have consulted my 





| 24]? My personal opinion is that, with the 
should become 


I am far more amazed than amazing [ Time, 
May 1]. When your valued periodical reached 
Baldwin shelf. To 
under 


I would be beholden to you if you would 
used the ad- 
Shorter 


Oxford English Dictionary and find myself 
| confounded. The early meanings run “open, 
unconcealed, manifest.” A very early (and 


is translated as “beautiful 


“ 


pleasant) usage 
Later, the meaning became 
From there we go on to 


adroit and clever.” And if this 


smart, dapper.” 
“sharp, intelligent, 
were not 


enough, to “forward in speech and behavior, 
saucy, cheeky and malapert.” After that the 


S.0O.E.D. proclaims that pert “may be use 


as a vague expression of disfavor.” Comes 
now, “bold,” followed by “esp. in a bad 
sense” and after that “audacious, lively, 


bright, sprightly, in good spirits, or jolly.’ 










































































You comprehend my dilemma? I 
Letters tot Editor sh Id be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, NewYork 20, N.Y. 

i 
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“Manhattan House’ Chooses 


Here’s The Future Home Of Nearly 600 Women Who Will : ie WN 
Never Have To Wash Or Dry Another Dish By Hand! Ke 


1B ares to express a whole new concept of 
convenient modern living, New York's 
unique Manhattan House—now being built by the 
New York Life Insurance Company — naturally 
features the brilliant new Hotpoint Automatic 
Dishwasher, greatest time- and labor-saving appli- 
ance ever invented for the home! Offering such 
superior advantages as front-opening construction, 
top spray and table-top work surface, the new Hot- 
point is standard equipment in this advanced 
apartment center. 


@ This news emphasizes the increasing impor- 
tance of automatic dishwashers in modern home 
planning and also shows that home-equipment 
experts consider Hotpoint dishwashers the best 
buy! The great new Hotpoint Automatic Dish- 
washer double washes, double rinses and dries 
electrically! Ask your Hotpoint dealer for a dem- 
onstration. Hotpoint Inc. (A General Electric 
Affiliate), 5600 W. Taylor St., Chicago 44, Illinois. 
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= - . is to be ready for 
= © occupancy in Octo- 
— = ber of this year. For 
_— = nearly 600 families 
= = who will live here, 
= s Hotpoint Automatic 
—s Dishwashers will 
| am a banish dish-pan 
| ie drudgery forever. 
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Everybody's Pointing To 





Owned end Operated by 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Quality ~ Appliances 


Equipped with Hotpoint 
Automatic Dishwashers 
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Look To Hotpoint 
For The Finest—FIRST! 


Ranges + Refrigerators + Dishwashers + Disposalls™ 
Water Heaters + Food Freezers + Automatic Washers 
Clothes Dryers © Rotary lroners * Cabinets 
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IN SALES 


More Remington Electric Shavers 
Have Been Sold Since 1940 
Than Any Other Make 


meee t | 











HERE’S WHY.... 


The Remington Shaves Better! 

Every day more and more men are 
treating their faces to the world’s 
smoothest, most satisfying shave—the 
Remington Contour Shave. No matter 
how tough the beard or how tender 
the face, you'll find no other shaving 
method can compare. 

In quality, in performance and in 
styling the new Remington Contour 
DeLuxe leads the field. One shave will 
prove to you, exactly as it has to over 
6,000,000 others, Remington is the fin- 
est shaving instrument ever built — it 
will shave you better than any other 
method. Try a Remington today. 


A PRODUCT OF Flemington Fland 


“ ote Se with shaver branches in 106 cities 


| don’t know whether to send you flowers, 
| three additional subscriptions, or call my 
lawyers ... 
FairH BALDWIN 
New Canaan, Conn. 


G Let lively, bright, sprightly Novelist 
Baldwin omit flowers.—Ep. 


Guns & Corn Pone 


Sir: 

Re your cover picture of Betty Hutton 
[Time, April 24}: to the double-action Colt 
revolvers with swing-out cylinders have been 
added, by your otherwise careful artist, ejec- 
tor slides from the single-action type of 
revolver, No such hand-gun as shown was 
ever made. 

Gorpon K, Busy 
Athens, Ohio 
Studio prop boys, not Time’s cover 
artist, tricked up double-action revolv- 
ers to look like single-action frontier 
models.—Eb. 


Sir: 

GREAT STORY ON MY SURE SHOT SISTER-IN- 
LAW BETTY HUTTON ... HOWEVER, I HAVE IN- 
STRUCTED MY SECONDS TO CALL ON TIME'S EDI- 
TORS .. . USE OF THE NINE-YEAR-OLD CORN 





Gilbert A, Milne 
Marion DouG tas & Comic 
Seconds? 


PONE PICTURE OF SISTER MARION, WHO IS ONE 
OF THE WORLD'S MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, WAS 
A MISTAKE THAT CAN ONLY BE ERASED ON THE 
FIELD OF HONOR, 

Marion’s Huspanp 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


 Herewith an up-to-date picture of 
Marion & husband Jack Douglas, an 
unreformed gag writer turned com- 
ic.—Eb. 


Lee for President? 
Sir: 

Hooray for Governor Bracken Lee of Utah 
(Trae, April 24)! A man with principles and 
courage... 

CoRNELIA MANTIUS 
Glendale, Ariz. 


Sir: 

... May I be the first to nominate Utah’s 
Governor J. Bracken Lee for the presidency 
in 1952? 

Exizasbetu A. PETERSON 
Madison, Wis. 
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Best tire value starts .. with 


B.E Goodrich 


GIVES YOU MORE SAFETY, COMFORT, MILES 



























FRED WARING 


Musical star of stage, radio and 


television says: 


“LOOK INSIDE FOR 
INSIDE PROOF” 


“Rythm makes the difference in 
music,” says Fred Waring.” But I 
never knew it made the difference 
in tires too—until I saw inside 
proof ina BFG Silvertown.” 

You can see it too—how B, F. 
Goodrich tire cords are precision 
spaced in live rubber. with no 
cross threads! Free to work to- 
gether in rythm to wiv e you the 
best tire value —“Rythm Ride” 
—at no extra cost! 

See your BFG dealer, Con- 
venient terms, generous trade-in 
allowance. 





IF YOU CAN TELL WHICH MUSICIANS ARE BEST, YOU CAN TELL WHICH TIRE IS BEST: 





In every tire thousands of There are no cross-threads in Most tire cords bunch and Only B. F. Goodrich has 
cords flex as you ride. But in a B. F. Goodrich tire. Cords gap because of shackling the equipment and skills to 
most tires, non-working cross- are free to work in rythm like  cross-threads. Result: weak give you “rythmic-flexing 
threads hamper the cord action. the trained violinists above— spots, “slacker cords”, over- cords” in every tire for every 
As a result, the cords are as out free to pass impact from one to worked cords. But BFG cords »urpose. Buy today. See your 
of rythm as the young musicians another, smother road shock, are sealed in rubber with uni- 3. F. Goodrich dealer. The B. F. 


shown above. reduce wear, cushion bumps. form spacing and tension. Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 
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Forstmann men's wear fabrics are available 
in PhotoMetrically fitted and Custom 
Tailored, as well as in Ready Made clothes. 
Distributed by Amalgamated Textiles Limited, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Sir: 

. . . What are the Republicans waiting for? 
We need a successful businessman in Wash- 
ington, not a politician... 

(Mrs.) Denison Hurtsput HatcH 
Riverside, Conn, 

Sir: 

I believe vou would find that most 
thinking veterans agree with [Governor Lee] 
on his attitude toward vets’ affairs 

The politician who gets our votes won't be 
the one who advocates a vets’ bonus or any 
similar Treasury grab—which is obviously 
designed to get more votes for himself—but 
our votes ... will go to the man with guts 
and integrity enough to advocate a little sen- 
sible thinking and economy—even if that 
economy starts with us! 

James A, SUMNER 
Greeley, Colo. 


Sir: 

Governor Lee seems to have lost sight of 
the main purpose of government. Apparently 
he has forgotten that government was orig- 
inated, not as a business enterprise, but to 
serve the people; that government is a social 
organization which aims, through coopera- 
tion, to make our economic life less hazardous. 
It would seem that the type of economy Gov- 
ernor Lee advocates is the old dog-eat-dog, 
every-man-for-himself policy which resulted 
in our late dust bowls and depleted forests... 

(Mrs.) JUNE Rowan 
Emporia, Kans. 


Old Parr 
Sir: 

I was amused to read in your excellent 
article on Dr. George Dock, in the April 24 
issue: “Nobody was sure who Tom Parr was.” 
Teetotaling Urologist Elmer Belt, who “went 
searching through his medical books in the 
systematic way that Dr. Dock would appre- 
ciate,” should have known that Dr. Dock un- 
doubtedly was referring to that famous 
Granp Otp Parr ScorcH Wuisky named 
after “Thomas Parr, born A.D. 1483 and in- 
terred at Westminster Abbey A.D. 1635 aged 
152 years” 





Jan O. KNIZEK 
Mexico City, Mexico 
Sir: 

. Thomas Parr, a Shropshire lad, who 
lived, by his own unauthenticated and un- 
documented account, almost 153 years, was a 
contemporary of Shakespeare and of Dr. 
William Harvey. The Anatomical Examina- 
tion to which Time refers was Harvey’s 
report of an autopsy performed upon Parr 
by order of the King, Charles I... 

Many books of general reference mention 
Parr. His outstanding honor in comtemporary 
literature is his appearance on page one of 
James Joyce's Finnegans Wake .. . 

WituiaM J. Foro, M.D. 
Chicago, II. 





Misnomer 
Sir: 

. .The organization to which I referred, 
in speaking of Ambassador-at-large Philip 
Jessup, was the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
not the Institute of Public Relations, Inc. 
(Time, April 10]. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, the latter organization is a loyal or- 
ganization 

Because of the similarity of names, your 
error is understandable, but is, of course, 
regrettable. 

Joe McCartuy 
United States Senator 


Washington, D.C. 
@ Most regrettable, scarcely under- 
standable.—Eb. 
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$14.50 
Others $9.95 to $19.95 
Slightly higher 


West of Rockies 





and wonderfully cool... combining innovation with flawless good 
taste. In luxuriously supple Brown Antiqued Calfskin... 
by America’s largest exclusive makers of men’s fine shoes. 


Freeman Shoe Corporation, Beloit, Wis., Chicago, New York 


Za FREEMAN sece 


THE FOOTWEAR OF SUCCESSFUL MEN 


At Wallachs, New York; Capper & Capper, Chicago; MacDonald and Campbell, Philadelphia; 
Stumpf’s, Milwaukee; Liemandt's, Minneapolis; Clayton's, Detroit; Katz, Baltimore; Wolff's, 
St. Louis; Walker's, Dayton & Columbus; and other fine stores in nearly 5,000 cities coast to coast. 
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Shown above |. FL-31—14K natural gold case: $110; 2. Lana— 
14K natural or white gold case: $71.50; 3. Crana—14K natural 
or white gold-filled case, with bracelet: $64; 4. Sumuey—l0K 
natural or white gold-filled case, black numerals on silver dial: 
$52.25; 5. Havoen—14K natural or white gold-filled case: $71.50; 
6. Mrnox—10K natural gold-filled case: $60.50; 7. Secomeren 
"C"’—14K natural gold case, silver dial: $132. Prices incl. Fed. 















The pride of owning a Hamilton 
goes far deeper than the mere 
pleasure that comes from wear- 
ing an attractive piece of jewelry- 
For, beautiful as this fine Ameri- 
can watch is, what lies within is 
even more remarkable: the in- 
credible precision of the tiny 
pulsing mechanism . - the 
exquisite craftsmanship of every 
microscopic part. To your grad- 
uating senior, & Hamilton will 
not be just another gift—it will 


be an everlasting source of pride. 





Tax. All prices subject to change without notice, 
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Copr. 1950 Mamiliton Watch Co, 















At better jewelers everywhere. 
Priced from $49.50 tw $12,000. 
Hamilton's experience making rail- 
road watches assures greatest accu- 
racy in every grade, Send for FREE 


folder and revealing booklet’ W hat 


Makes a Fine Watch Fine?" 
Hamilton Watch Co., Dept, E-3 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
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Its areat! 


THE GREAT NEW NO-NOX=— DESIGNED 
FOR TODAY’S POWERFUL NEW ENGINES! 


GREAT FOR OLDER CARS! 





Gulf scientists worked hand-in-hand with 
leading automotive engineers to bring you this 
great new gasoline—designed to give peak 
performance in today’s powerful new engines! 
With the new No-Nox, you'll get whisper- 
smooth power—thrilling pick-up—quick, safe 
passing—and unexcelled mileage! 


The new No-Nox actually gives smooth new 
vigor, new pep, and stops knocks in older cars 
too—even many with heavily carboned en- 
gines! If you want to get the very best out of 
your car—jack-rabbit starts—surging hill 
power—and plenty of miles per gallon—fill up 
with the new No-Nox today! 


Get Gulf’s greatest gasoline — terrific power in every drop! 


| NWNO-N 
_ NiwNo-NOx 
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TRAVEL-WISE 





FOR STRENGTH...BEAUTY 


Only Wheary 


steel “gards” 
unique lugg 








AT RIGHT... Dresses are packed flat in the remov- 
able tray of the Wardrolette for Women. Skirts drape 
into the patented “well”... exclusive Wheary cushions 
hold clothes from slipping. On arrival, hang up the 
tray and dresses. Plenty of room for other clothes! 


Be sure to see the man’s two-suit Aviator, too, and 


woman's Aviatrix wardrobe case. 
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MISCELLANY 


Judge Not. In Caracas, Venezuela, the 





| nationwide drive to stamp out illiteracy 


got off to a good start when the director 
of justice fired two judges who could 
neither read nor write. 


Vox Populi. In Mankato, Minn., Mrs. 
Shirley Moore got a 90-day suspended 
sentence and a fine of $108.50—the exact 
amount it cost the telephone company to 
trace the 630 calls she had made to the 
sheriff's office to give him a big Bronx 
cheer. 


Payment Deferred. In Greensboro, 
N.C., Hotel Manager J. L. O’Ferrell re- 
ceived 75¢ with a letter: “Some 20 or 30 
years [ago] I carried away one of your 
towels. Please forgive me.” 


Time Out. In Massillon, Ohio, City 
Auditor Edgar L. Lash gave an explana- 
tion of why he had turned down a minor 
expenditure for the local fire department: 
“There should be a fireman on duty 24 
hours a day [and] I see no reason for 
an alarm clock. . .” 


Fifth Column. In Hackensack, N.J., 
the meeting of the Bergen County Re- 
publican Committee was well under way 
when a dozen delegates got up and apolo- 
gized for having blundered into the wrong 
room, sheepishly moved next door to the 
Democratic meeting. 


Lover's Choice. In Detroit, Mrs. Patri- 
cia J. Stephens won a divorce after testi- 
fying that her husband thought “it was 
very funny to kiss the dog, give me a pat 
on the head and walk out the door.” In 
San Jose, Calif., the court granted Mrs. 
Marcia Lightner a divorce when she quot- 
ed her husband as saying “I love [my] 
horse more than any human in the world.” 


House Beautiful. In Oklahoma City, 
Police Chief L. J. Hilbert hoped that his 
prisoners would “be more contented” as 
soon as he got that blinding red paint off 
the walls of the jail, replaced it with 
some creamy whites, restful greens and 
pastel blues. 


Natural Causes. In Winnipeg, Man., 
when a motorist complained that his Ford 
screeched like a cat, Mechanic Ivan Booth 
lifted up the car hood, found a badly 
frightened cat perched on the battery. 


Clue. In Seminole, Okla., police an- 
ticipated no trouble in running down Max 
Skinner, wanted for passing a bad check: 
he has a skull & crossbones tattooed on 
his forehead, 


Love Story. In Miami, Harold E. 
Adkins, charged with stealing $40 from 
Lilly McCoy, won a dismissal when he 
announced: “We're married. We fell in 
love while she trying to get me to 
return the money.” 
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A THING OF THE PAST! 


One of our engineers vowed a great vow. 
Never again, said he, will my wife have to go 


through the ancient and accepted ordeal of defrosting. 


It doesn’t make sense, said he, that in a country 
smart enough to put refrigerators in every kit- 
chen, women should have to go into defrosting 
conniption fits because nobody ever really decided 
to prevent frost getting started. 

Out of that vow came the new Westinghouse 
“Frost-Free”™* Refrigerator. 

That name is literally true. Frost doesn’t get a 
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chance to build up in this refrigerator— because 
automatic things happen. And they happen so 
frequently and so fast that frozen foods and ice 
cubes stay solid through it all. No drippy trays to 
empty, no dials to set, no thermometers to watch, 
[:fficiently and smoothly, the temperature is main- 
tained at an even level that assures longer life, 
greater economy and safer, better foodkeeping. 

Hundreds of thousands of kitchens are going 
to be blessed by their mistress’ belief in the words 
we live by—Y ou canbe sure...ifit's Westinghouse. 
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Ah-h-h-h! Feel that breeze. .- 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





QrornTine-Reoder 


In this issue of Time you will find a 
section devoted to the Pacific North- 
west and its immense water power 
projects on the Columbia River. This 
is a special kind of news story which 
the editors have turned to more and 
more during the last year. 


In terms of immediacy of interest 
most of Tume’s news subjects are pre- 
cisely the same as those that confront 
all U.S. editors: Senator McCarthy’s 
hunt for Communists, 
the Cold War, the 
flying saucer legends, 
the pensions strike at 
Chrysler, the shoot- 
ing of Charlie Binag- 
gio, the high level of 
steel production, etc. 
Most of Trme’s sto- 
ries, like most news- 
paper stories, concern 
spot news. 


Some facts, of 
course, can be told 
an hour after the 
event just as well as they will ever be 
told. If the reader wants to know who 
won the third race at Belmont and 
what he paid, Time can’t help him— 
although it might be of use to a reader 
who wants to know how the race was 
run and why the winner paid so much, 
or so little. Other facts cannot be told 
until long after the event began. They 
offer no dramatic turn in the news 
every week, and so are likely to be 
ignored. They do, however, form a 
continuing news story which at some 
point. can be put in its proper per- 
spective. 


Land of the Big Blue River in this 
issue is such a story. Grand Coulee 
Dam has been abuilding for 17 years, 
and Tre has reported on it from 
time to time." Now Grand Coulee and 
the whole Columbia River power sys- 
tem have begun to change the face of 
the Northwest, and the editors thought 
that this was the proper time to show 
you its new face—in words, pictures 
and map. It takes time and space to 
tell this story, and that is what the 
special section provides. It is for the 
news of the times rather than the 
week’s spot news. 


During the last year there have 
been other stories that demanded such 
treatment. One examined the progress 
of color television (Nov. 28). Another, 
which broke new ground, was Report 
on Yugoslavia in the Jan. 30 issue. 










Up to that time the editors had been 
reporting the cold war between Stalin 
and Tito as it developed from week 
to week. Some Americans had begun 
to assume that Tito, since he was (in a 
way) a political ally, was moving to- 
ward a more democratic regime. The 
editors decided to send one of our most 
experienced European political corre- 
spondents to Yugoslavia to find out 
what Tito’s regime was really like. His 
comprehensive report demonstrated 
that in its way Yugoslavia is as much a 
Communist police state as Russia, 


The problem of “free” 
versus “socialized” medicine 
was another story which had 
been frequently reported in 
the week’s news. The edi- 
tors decided it was time for 
a summing up. They decided 
to find out whether 
a mandatory Govern- 
ai ment health plan is 
@ necessary. How many 
people in the U.S. 
are already covered 
1 by voluntary health 
plans? How many are 
not? How did the vol- 
untary plans work? The result appeared 
in a special section called The Price of 
Health: Two Ways to Pay It (Tre, 
Feb. 20). 


Other stories from the news of the 
times that the editors singled out for 
special treatment were The Defense 
of Europe (April 10) and The Voice 
of America: What It Tells the World 
(May 1). The former examined the 
ability of Western Europe to defend 
itself against a Russian attack and 
found that Western Europe’s defense 
was largely a_ bluff. 
The latter told what 
the Voice of America 
broadcasts were doing 
to combat Russian 
propaganda and ad- 
vance America’s cause 
among the world’s 
peoples, 





These stories which, 
like Time’s cover sto- 
ries, get behind and beyond the spot 
news of the week will be continued. 
Soon to be published: a report on old 
age pensions, one of the most difficult 
and controversial problems now facing 
the U.S. 

Cordially yours, 


Gi re 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Good-Humor Man 


While his armorers, beaters and gun- 
bearers prepared for the big Western vote 
hunt, the President took one last look at 
his problems before leaving Washington, 
and decided that everything was fine. 

At his weekly news conference, the 
President was asked about Sen- 
ator Tydings’ assertion that it 
would be remarkable if the U.S. 
and Russia avoided a war. The 
Senator, said the President, was 
unduly alarmed, 

Did the President plan a big in- 
crease in the defense budget next 
year because of the growing inter- 
national tension? No, Mr. Truman 
answered. The defense budget next 
year, he went on, will be smaller 
than this year’s $14.2 billion and 
the Administration will keep on 
making economy cuts in the armed 
services where it can. It didn’t 
seem to bother the President that 
his top military men were crying 
for more money, not less—or that 
Chairman Omar Bradley of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff told a con- 
gressional committee last week 
that things had got worse in recent 
months. In fact, the President 
made it clear that he was not 
alarmed at all. Of course, Harry 
Truman admitted, it could be that 
he was an optimist. But he had to 
be an optimist, he added, to be 
President of the U.S. 

In the judgment of Harry Tru- 
man, expert politician, such easy talk ob- 
viously seemed wise talk, at least at the 
moment. But the President had no more 
basis than his military men or his worried 
Secretary of State (see INTERNATIONAL) 
for concluding that the international pros- 
pect was more pleasing these days. Nor 
had he any more basis for ignoring the 
deadly gamble that the U.S. was taking in 
cutting back on its defenses. In fact, the 
President sounded disturbingly like the 
man at the carnival, happily willing to 
gamble the farm on the conviction that 
the pea was under the middle shell. 


The Politician 


The 13-car special train clacked along- 
side the muddy, swollen Potomac, through 
the apple-green Appalachians and across 
the Midwestern flatlands into the West. 
At the end was a bulletproof special car, 
the Ferdinand Magellan, and inside it 


was pessimism-proof Harry Truman, 
bound for the hunt. 

Abrim with amiability and the verbi- 
age for threescore political speeches, the 
President was off on a 16-state, 6,400- 
mile tour. Officially he was going to dedi- 
cate. Washington’s Grand Coulee Dam 
(see below); actually, he had taken to 
the hustings and the back platform once 





Borrow—Omaha Evening World-Herald 
“Non-Poiticat Trip?” 
White House to powerhouse and back. 


more to lay fire on the Republicans, re- 
sell his Fair Deal and solicit votes for the 
Democrats in 1950's off-year congression- 
al elections. Traveling with all the trap- 
pings of campaign time (including Mrs. 
Truman and daughter Margaret, 19 White 
House aides, 57 newsmen), the President 
quickly fell into the relaxed, chatty mood 
of his victorious “whistle stop” tour of 
1948. 

At brief stops along the way he shook 
hands with local Democrats, accepted a 
batch of birthday cakes (on Monday he 
was 66) and traded good-natured sallies 
with trainside crowds. By the time he 
reached Galesburg, Ill, which had not 
been visited by a President since William 
McKinley stopped there in 1899, the 
President was drawing crowds and snip- 
ing away at the Republicans who opposed 
his foreign policy (“They can’t see be- 
yond their noses”). At Lincoln, Neb., in 


the heart of the farm belt, he got around 
to the first of nine formal speeches of the 
tour. Opposition to the Administration’s 
Brannan Plan, said the President, was 
“the same kind of mud-slinging, name- 
calling opposition that you hear every 
time we bring up a new proposal for 
the benefit of the people.” 

The firing from both sides was getting 
an early start. Republicans plotted 
specific answers to every Truman 
speech, stepped up their attacks 
on his snowballing budget deficit 
and the portside list of his Fair 
Deal. This time the President 
lacked a keynote as succinct as 
his “worst Congress in history” 
battle cry of 1948; Harold Stassen 
last week tried to give the Repub- 
licans as simple a credo to hurl 
back. “President Truman,” said 
Stassen, “is the cleverest politi- 
cian. ..and.. . the worst Pres- 
ident ever to occupy the White 
House.” 

Harry just kept traveling, talk- 
ing, shaking hands and looking for 
votes. He insisted with a smile 
that his exploration was nonpo- 
litical. But, said Harry Truman, 
it takes a politician to become 
President. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Silly Numbers Game 


For frenzied weeks, Wisconsin's 
Senator Joseph McCarthy had 
kept the Democrats in an agony 
of uncertainty. But last week they 
plucked up courage. Eleven weeks had 
gone by since he told a Salt Lake City 
audience: “I have here in my hand the 
names of 57 card-carrying Communists 
now in the State Department and known 
to Acheson,” and McCarthy had not yet 
produced the name of a single card-carry- 
ing Communist. In a bitter, shouting up- 
roar on the Senate floor, Majority Leader 
Scott Lucas declared: “The time has 
come to call a spade a spade. . . Not a 
shred of evidence has been presented— 
not a shred.” 

McCarthy had been a hard man to pin 
down. By the time one of his charges fell 
flat, McCarthy was noisily charging some- 
thing else. But the Democrats nailed him 
neatly on one point. In Wheeling, W. Va., 
radio transcripts showed that McCarthy 
had said there were 205 Communists in 
State. But McCarthy had put in the 
Congressional Record what he declared 
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to be a copy of that speech, and in it he 
had listéd the number at 57. 

For three hours the Senators tried to 
get a straight answer from McCarthy on 
whether he had said 205 or not. Four 
times West Virginia’s Matt Neely de- 
manded: “Will the Senator answer yes or 
no?” Ducking and dodging a flat answer 
McCarthy finally said: “Let us be done 
with this silly numbers game .. .” Re- 
joined Neely: “It is obvious that some- 
one... is lying as deliberately and out- 
rageously as Ananias.” 

Concession. At that point, McCarthy 
was just about reduced to the 8r “very 
dangerous individuals and bad_ policy 
risks” on which he had settled as a basis 
of continuing his campaign against the 
State Department. Then Chairman Mil- 
lard Tydings of the investigating com- 
mittee prepared to pull that out from 
under him. He had learned, Tydings an- 
nounced, that McCarthy’s list was two 
years old, The cases had been investigated 
by four committees of the Republican 
S8oth Congress. Michigan’s Republican 
Representative Bartel Jonkman had 
voiced his conclusions to the House: “I 
want the members to know that there is 
one department in which the known or 
reasonably suspected subversives, Com- 
munists, fellow travelers, sympathizers ... 
have been swept out. That is the Depart- 
ment of State.” 

In the face of such a record, Harry 
Truman found it politic last week to 
yield a point. Because the State Depart- 
ment’s files of these 81 had been exam- 
ined by Congress prior to the establish- 
ment of the loyalty program, he was 
opening them again to the Tydings com- 
mittee. McCarthy promptly charged that 
it was a “phony offer of phony files.” 

Rebuttal. But McCarthy had shown 
signs of shifting from his “bad 8r” too. 
Instead he had offered to let his case 
against the State Department stand or 
fall on Professor Owen Lattimore of 
Johns Hopkins University. Again last 
week Lattimore took the stand in rebut- 
tal, there showed himself a match for 
McCarthy—or the Daily Worker—in the 
technique of the vituperative smear. Mc- 
Carthy, he said, was a “professional char- 
acter assassin,” Budenz “. . . a twisted 
and malignant personality.” p 

Lattimore’s Union Square methods 
served to conceal rather than display the 
more effective side of his case. In the 
quieter passages of his prepared state- 
ment, he cited instance after instance in 
his writings where he had differed from 
the party line, where he criticized the 
Russians, where he had praised Chiang 
Kai-shek, even when criticizing Chiang’s 
advisers (“I . . . shall never change my 
view of him as a great man of his time” 
...). He flourished testimonials from 170 
fellow scholars, including Harvard’s famed 
Law Professor Zechariah Chafee who 
characterized McCarthy’s methods as “a 
barbarian invasion.” 
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So far, McCarthy had charged much, 
but had proved not one case. But there 
was little doubt of the political effective- 
ness of his methods. At week’s end, Mc- 
Carthy rushed out to Chicago, was greet- 
ed by the Midwest Council of Young Re- 
publicans with shouts and pounding ap- 
plause as he denounced “the complete 
moral degeneration of what should be the 
greatest nation on earth.” Cried McCar- 
thy: “We can no longer stand idle as the 
prancing mimics of the Moscow party 
line sell us short.” Said Convention 
Chairman Max Wildman: “The Midwest 
might well be proud of Representatives 
like this.” 





Harris & Ewing 
WILLIAM REMINGTON 
“When I say never I mean never.” 


Other Voices 


If any loyalty case can have a happy 
ending, William W. Remington’s seemed 
to have had one. Two years ago, Reming- 
ton, a boyish-looking Department of 
Commerce economist, was accused by ex- 
Communist Courier Elizabeth Bentley of 
passing wartime secrets to her espionage 
ring. He was promptly suspended from his 
$10,330-a-year job. Then the top U.S. 
loyalty review board studied his case, sent 
him back to work with $5,000 back pay 
and a clean bill of health—although his 
duties had been juggled so that he was 
burdened with few security decisions. 
When ex-Spy Bentley repeated her charge 
on a television show, Remington sued for 
$100,000 slander, settled out of court, 
reportedly for $10,000. 

Last week 32-year-old Economist Rem- 
ington learned that the show wasn’t over, 
only the first act. The House Committee 
on Un-American Activities wanted him to 
hear excerpts from secret testimony taken 
from two more ex-Communists: Howard 


Allen Bridgman, identified as an associate 
professor at Tufts College in Massachu- 
setts, and Kenneth McConnell, a one- 
time party organizer. Both had sworn 
that they knew Remington as a Commu- 
nist Party member and had sat in cell 
meetings with him while he worked (dur- 
ing a one-year interlude between his sec- 
ond and third years at Dartmouth) as a 
messenger for TVA. McConnell recalled 
that the party had once disciplined Rem- 
ington for sloppy dressing, had later “in- 
duced” him to return to college because 
Communism needed “educated men as 
well as workers.” 

Remington didn’t remember McCon- 
nell, he told the committee. “I met Bridg- 
man,” he added. “If he was a secret Com- 
munist I did not know it... He must 
have assumed from my [labor union | 
associations that I was a member of his 
ilk. I never was. . . And when I say never 
I mean never, whether at age 3, 18, or 32.” 

Two days later the committee called 
Elizabeth Bentley for more secret testi- 
mony. Nobody worried too much at this 
stage whether Remington had been a 
Communist at age 3 or 18. The question 
that haunted the committee was whether 
Remington, at age 32—or the three ex- 
Communists—had committed perjury. 


THE CONGRESS 
92°/, of the Loaf 


The Administration’s foreign-aid bill 
got through the Senate last week, but not 
without a bruise. 

Crying economy, some Republicans had 
hacked away at the program’s main trunk 
—funds for ECA. Most Senators agreed 
with ECAdministrator Paul Hoffman that 
the foreign aid was not charity but self- 
protection; the difficulty was that Europe, 
being in no one’s constituency, had to be 
debated on its own merits alone. Mis- 
souri’s James Kem wanted to slash off $1 
billion. Ohio’s Taft offered an amendment 
to knock off $s0o million, about 164% of 
the total. He would favor cutting “every 
reducible appropriation,” foreign & do- 
mestic, Taft declared, by just about that 
percent. “If we hope to save $3 billion 
this year towards balancing the budget,” 
he argued, “no smaller amount will suffice.” 

From the Democratic side of the aisle, 
Texas’ Tom Connally gibed: “[Taft] sits 
in his office with one eye on the map of 
Ohio and the other on his pocket.” Taft’s 
amendment lost on a tie vote. But an 
amendment by New Hampshire’s Styles 
Bridges for a $250 million slash, just like 
the one already passed by the House, was 
pushed through. Final total: $3.1 billion, 
of which about 90% goes to Europe under 
ECA, most of the rest to South Korea and 
other non-Communist areas in Asia. 


* Taft was consistent in his economizing: he 
zlso voted against the Senate’s spoils-laden 
rivers and harbors bill which, when adjusted 
with the House’s bill, added up to $1,480,000,- 
ooo. Last week it was sent on to the President. 
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Tucked in with ECA, the President’s 
Point Four program, to give technical aid 
to backward areas and encourage U.S. 
private investments abroad, squeaked 
through (37-36) to become duly author- 
ized for the first time by Congress. The 
Senate voted the $45 million Harry Tru- 
man asked for; since the House author- 
ized only $25 million, the difference will 
have to be fought out in conference. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
White Knuckles 


Nobody, least of all the State Depart- 
ment, thought any more words would do 
any good, but just for the record, the 
State Department said them anyway. It 
sent a new, white-knuckled protest to 
Moscow over the U.S. Navy Privateer 
patrol bomber which the Russians shot 
down last month, apparently over the 
open Baltic Sea. 

Obviously, said State, “the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics has not only 
failed to meet but has no intention of 
meeting the obligations which internation- 
al law and practice impose on members of 
the family of nations. 

“Tt is clear that this disregard for law, 
custom and the opinion of mankind... 
cannot be reconciled with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s continued protestations of its 
devotion to the cause of peace.” 


LABOR 
What's There to Celebrate? 


It was 2:15 in the morning of the tooth 
day when the name-calling and table- 
pounding died away in Detroit’s Sheraton 
Hotel. It should have been a time for 
rejoicing, for Walter Reuther’s C.I.O. 
United Automobile Workers and the 
Chrysler Corp. had finally settled the sec- 
ond longest and the second costliest strike 
in the U.S. automotive industry.* But 
everyone was still too mad to cheer. 

No Posing. Hollow-eyed and weary 
from weeks of bickering, the U.A.W. and 
Chrysler negotiators pointedly avoided the 
amenities which usually accompany the 
end of a labor-management battle. They 
held separate press conferences to an- 
nounce the outcome. When photographers 
pressed Walter Reuther and his aides to 
pose with Chrysler officials, he angrily dis- 
missed them: “The attitude of the corpo- 
ration ... has sunk to a new low. We 
would not dignify the company by posing 
with them.” 

The U.A.W. had won the benefits it was 
seeking—$1o0-a-month pensions (includ- 
ing social security) for workers over 65, 
improved medical and hospital insurance. 
Reuther claimed that the union had won 
the ro¢-an-hour in benefits that it sought 
(it had already won 1o¢ from Ford, hopes 


* The longest: the 1945-46 General Motots 
strike, which lasted 113 days, cost an estimated 
$1, 500,000,000. 
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to win a better deal from G.M.), but one 
expert guessed that the same welfare pro- 
gram which costs Ford ro¢ will cost 
Chrysler, because of its younger labor 
force, only six or seven cents. Anyway, 
said Reuther, Chrysler workers had won a 
victory in “a great human crusade to build 
a better tomorrow.” The strike, countered 
Chrysler Vice President Herman L. Weck- 
ler, was not a victory for anybody. “As 
regards ... [the] benefits that the indi- 
vidual employee gets under the new con- 
tract,” he said, “he could have got sub- 
stantially these at the conference table 
without losing a single day’s pay.” 

There was something in what Weckler 





Frank Lubinski if he was going to cele- 
brate. “What would we celebrate with?” 
asked Frank, “A glass of water? No, I 
don’t think we have too much to cele- 
brate.” 


A Look at the Books 


If there is one thing short of more 
money that a union would like to get 
from an employer, it is a look at the 
company’s payroll. Last week, in a prece- 
dent-setting decision, the National Labor 
Relations Board obliged. 

The NLRB ruled that when the infor- 
mation is demanded for collective-bar- 
gaining purposes, a company must give a 


Roy Bosh—Detroit Times 


Strike’s END: WALTER REUTHER & REPORTERS 


“We would not dignify the company... 


said, but the $1oo-a-month pension that 
the U.A.W. had finally won was an im- 
provement over earlier Chrysler offers, 
was set up on an actuarially sound basis, 
instead of depending only on a Chrysler 
promise to pay. 

The Price. The “victory” cost each of 
Chrysler’s 89,000 workers more than three 
months of hardship and an average of 
$1,038 in lost wages. It cost about 50,000 
workers in Chrysler supplier plants nearly 
$12 million in paychecks, although they 
were not on strike, and it deprived Chrys- 
ler and its dealers of 518,000 new cars and 
trucks worth more than $1 billion. It cost 
Reuther, normally one of the adroitest of 
negotiators and ablest of labor leaders, 
considerable prestige; there was strong dis- 
satisfaction in his own ranks because of 
his arbitrary handling of the strike. Chrys- 
ler, the toughest major opponent the 
union faces, had practically refused to 
bargain whenever Reuther himself was in 
the room. 

And so, in a sullen armistice, ended the 
strike. Somebody asked Chrysler Worker 


” 


union complete payroll data for a full 
year on all its employees in the bargaining 
unit represented by the union—including 
non-union as well as union workers. 
Unions, said the NLRB, needed such facts 
“to bargain intelligently.” 


SUPREME COURT 
Four-Way Stretch 


This week the Supreme Court upheld 
the Taft-Hartley provision requiring non- 
Communist oaths from labor leaders—a 
clause that was once labor’s bitterest pill, 
and has since proved almost as easy to 
take as an aspirin, The justices had a hard 
time making up their collective mind: 
Chief Justice Vinson’s majority opinion 
was shared by Justices Burton and Reed; 
Justice Frankfurter was on their side, but 
for his own rendered reasons; Justice 
Black flatly dissented; and Justice Jack- 
son was somewhere in the middle, partly 
agreeing, partly dissenting. Three others 
(Justices Douglas, Clark and Minton) 
stayed out of the argument altogether. 
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THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Land of the Big Blue River 


In 174 years as a nation, the U.S. has 
produced few such spectacles as the colos- 
sal birth throes of the Grand Coulee Dam. 
Its grey and gargantuan bulk was eight 
years (1933-41) abuilding, and in that 
time armies of sightseers wended their 
way into a scarred and desolate canyon of 
the Columbia River, 150 airline miles 
east of Seattle, to goggle at the horrid 
obstetrics. 

Staring at the neon-lit construction 
camps and the jungles of trestles, cranes 
and forms that littered the dusty valley, 
many a tourist decided he was witnessing 
the most gigantic boondoggle since the 
pyramids. 

It was best seen after dark when great 
batteries of floodlights poured a spurious 
noontide over the rising, mile-long ram- 
parts of fresh concrete. Listening to the 
clang and roar of machinery out in the 
blazing night, skeptics railed at the whole 
fantastic scene. Many were convinced 
that there would be small use for the 
dam’s electricity, that only one generator 
—a little one—would be installed, and 
that the vast pile would be left, peeping 
away to itself down through the ages, 
like a stranded whale with a peanut whis- 
tle in its nose. 

But the skeptics were yelling up the 
wrong penstock. By this week, as Presi- 
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dent Truman headed west to dedicate 
Grand Coulee and the Columbia Basin 
project, the dam had long since become 
the world’s greatest single source of elec- 
tricity. When the President pushes a cere- 
monial button to start its newest genera- 
tor (13th of 18 to be installed), Grand 
Coulee will be producing 1,404,000 kilo- 
watts—enough to supply both Cleveland 
and Cincinnati with all their power. Yet 
this amazing torrent of energy will not 
satisfy the insatiable demand. 

Out of the Wilderness. World War II 
tripped off the biggest influx of newcom- 
ers in the Northwest’s history; it had 
gained a million and a half people. The 
population of Washington jumped from 
1,700,000 to 2,500,000 between 1940 and 
1950, Oregon from 1,000,000 to 1,600,000. 
For the first time, the Northwest, risen 
from the raw wilderness in little more 
than a century, seemed to be within range 
of becoming an industrial dominion, rather 
than a mere outpost of Eastern manu- 
facturing and finance. 

Last week, as spring melted the high 
snows of the Cascade and Olympic moun- 
tains, warmed Idaho's forests of ponde- 
rosa pine and turned Oregon's rain-sprin- 
kled coastal valleys a lush and tender 
green, the Northwest pulsed with pros- 
perity and hope. Its clean and airy cities 
reflected neither the gaudiness nor the 
fevered excitement which westward mi- 
gration had given Southern California, but 
the signs of expansion and new enterprise 
were everywhere. 

Richland, a complete new town of 24,- 
000, had sprung up on the desert at Wash- 
ington’s Hanford plutonium works, and 
two others—Kennewick and Pasco—had 
been virtually reborn as a result. Years of 
steady construction had ringed and dotted 
Seattle (pop. 525,000), Spokane (pop. 
180,000), Portland (pop. 436,000) and 
dozens of other smaller towns with new 
stores, factories, and miles of freshly 
painted houses. The poorest of the houses 
boasted green lawns and flowers. 

None of this growth and prospering 
meant that the millennium had arrived; 
the Northwest had vexing problems. Its 
economy was still based primarily on 
mining, fishing, agriculture and lumbering, 
and though all were doing well, they did 
not fully support the expanding popula- 
tion. 

Expendable Resources. The timber in- 
dustry had undergone a revolution: log- 
ging in 1950 would send an oldtime Wob- 
bly or an oldtime “bull o’ the woods” 
lurching off to consult an oculist—or a 
bartender. The steam donkey, the logging 
locomotive, the oldtime logging camp had 
all but faded out; Caterpillars crashed and 
thundered through the fir jungles, yank- 
ing new-cut logs along, and truck & trailer 
rigs took them to the mill. Loggers still 
wore “tin” pants, calked boots and red 
hats, but they felled trees with power 
saws, lived in town, and rode into the 
woods on buses or in their own cars. 





Ralph Crane—Black Star 
ADMINISTRATOR PAUL RAVER 
The millennium was still to come. 


Reforestation was now a_ well-devel- 
oped technique. Big companies like Wey- 
erhaeuser collected tons of fir seed, cleaned 
it with special machinery and planted it 
as carefully as farmers planting cabbage. 
The industry made pulp, plywood and 
innumerable new products. But like Puget 
Sound’s fleet of salmon trollers and purse 
seiners, it was tapping an exhaustible 
commodity—neither industry could ex- 
pand beyond certain rigid limits without 
inviting disaster. 

The Northwest’s wheat and cattle lands 
had reached their peak of production; the 
Wenatchee and Yakima fruit orchards 
(apples, pears and peaches) had appar- 
ently surfeited their market. An early 
Northwest dream—vast trade with the 
Orient—had blinked out. In 1950 the 
slack was being taken up with public 
money: Boeing’s big airplane contracts, 
the Bremerton Navy Yard, hydroelec- 
tric projects and the Hanford plant made 
the U.S. Government the region’s biggest 
employer. 

The River. If it had not been for the 
blue Columbia River, the Northwest’s 
horde of new people might have seemed 
dangerously like a liability last week—as 
incapable of self-support in time of future 
depression as the dust-bowlers of the "30s 
in times of drought. But the river—sliding 
placidly past its deep, black coulees, along 
leagues of empty sagebrush, through its 
lovely Cascades Canyon to the sea— 
seemed to hold the key to real prosperity. 

It is a big river (second on the North 
American continent), and uniquely adapt- 
ed to both hydroelectric development and 
irrigation. Its headwaters flow from the 
mountains of British Columbia. One of its 
tributaries, the Snake (which runs through 
Hell's Canyon, a gorge deeper than the 
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Grand Canyon), rises in the mountains of 
Wyoming. It fioods in summer, when the 
high snows melt, and when the desert 
lands gasp for moisture. In July a spec- 
tacular sheet of white water, a quarter of 
a mile wide, 17 feet thick and twice as 
high as Niagara, spills over the top of 
Grand Coulee Dam. In time, this over- 
flow will be channeled off to irrigate half a 
million acres of desert without sacrificing 
one kilowatt of electrical output. Only 
then will the New Deal’s resettlement 
dream come true, in the blossoming in the 
sagebrush of 12,800 one-family farms (to 
keep the farms small, the U.S. will refuse 
to sell any one owner water for more than 
approximately 160 acres). 

Columbia River irrigation would not 
begin before 1952, and then would spread 
only across eastern Washington, for the 
Northwest is really two separate regions, 
divided by the north-south wall of the 
Cascade Mountains: a dry country of 
wheat, pine and sagebrush on the east, a 
wet, green coastal shelf with somber 
Douglas fir forests and arms of rain- 
dimpled tidewater on the west. 

But Columbia River power—a resource 
as exciting to many an industrial adven- 
turer as Alaskan gold or Texas gas & oil— 
was available to both areas, and it was 
already throbbing down the long trans- 
mission lines of the Bonneville Power 
Administration. Its effect on the North- 
west, in less than one decade, had been 
little short of miraculous. 
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Twenty Competitors. Though the re- 
gion was studded with hydroelectric plants 
before Grand Coulee was built, it has 
soaked up electricity so greedily that it 
still needs periodic brownouts to conserve 
power. The Northwest has become the 
capital of U.S. light-metals production. 
Fourteen electro-process industries have 
moved into the region; 16 more have 
bought factory sites, will put 25,000 peo- 
ple to work as soon as they can get power. 

The Government was diligently trying 
to satisfy the unquenchable demand. En- 
gineers had spotted 257 more hydroelec- 
tric dam sites on the Columbia and its 
tributaries; 21 had some kind of author- 
ization, and seven of them—two on the 
Columbia, three in Oregon’s Willamette 
Basin, one on Montana’s Flathead River 
and one on the upper Snake River in 
Idaho—were under construction. 

It was not an orderly development of 
the big river, and probably not the most 
economical way to exploit its vast power 
resources. Twenty different government 
agencies and bureaus had a hand in it, and 
three—the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Army Corps of Engineers and the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration—were com- 
peting with each other in actual river 
development. Earnest, professorial Paul 
J. Raver, chief of the Bonneville adminis- 
tration (which distributes Columbia pow- 
er), was the nearest thing to a czar of 
Columbia River power, but he had nothing 
like the control over the region that the 
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TVA administrator has over the smaller 
Tennessee. Though the Northwest fully 
embraced the concept of public power, it 
rebelled somewhat at the idea of an all- 
powerful Columbia Valley Authority (as 
President Truman had recommended), 
and seemed mightily inclined to let well 
enough alone—as long as it got more fed- 
eral money and more electricity. 

If this stand seemed slightly contradic- 
tory, the Northwest was a country of con- 
tradictions. It hangered for education and 
sent its sons & daughters to college in 
droves, but had produced few real schol- 
ars, and had shown little love for litera- 
ture, music or the arts. Of Seattle, Con- 
ductor Sir Thomas Beecham once cried: 
“An esthetic dustbin!” It believed in low 
taxes—and high old-age pensions. It at- 
tracted all kinds of people thirsting to get 
rich quick, but it, had produced few great 
fortunes—the newcomer with wild dreams 
had a trick of settling back to enjoy the 
scenery. 

The People. Most of its people enjoyed 
the boom, but were wary of change—at 
heart they believed the Northwest was a 
wonderful place just as it was. There were 
reasons. Though living was not cheap, 
wages were high. There were self-conscious 
attempts at social snobbery, but neither 
the tradition nor the wealth and power 
which produce Newports, obsequious clerks 
and polite Park Avenue doormen; the 
Northwest’s waitresses and laundry driv- 
ers were a neighborly lot, but were glad to 
say they took no backtalk from the cus- 
tomers. 

The Northwest was a place which pro- 
vided prerogatives for the average man. 
Pendleton, Ore. had a country club whose 
dues were only $6 a month for a family, 
and its membership included a bakery 
driver, a farm-implement clerk and two 
gas-station grease monkeys. This was still 
unusual, but almost anyone in the North- 
west could ski or fish for salmon pract'- 
cally at his front door, build a lawn and 
admire magnificent mountains as he dd 
so, raise his children decently, and with 
luck own a boat or a shack in the woods. 
In moments of contemplation he cou'd 
fervently pity the unfortunate peop's 
“back east”—#t.e., all who live between 
Butte, Mont. and the Atlantic. 

How the harnessing of the big river 
would affect all this, he was not quite sure. 
He worried vaguely about his spacious 
reaches being overrun, but as a believer in 
progress he only knew that he had to build 
his big dams and find out. 


SEQUELS 
Hard Aground 


Three and a half months after Captain 
William D. Brown had run the battleship 
Missouri aground at 15 knots in the fa- 
miliar waters of Chesapeake Bay, a Navy 
court-martial meted out his punishment. 
Captain Brown, 47, was dropped back 250 
numbers in his grade, thus putting him 
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that many rungs lower on the promotion 
list. Captain Brown’s sentence had been 
reduced from 300 numbers by the review- 
ing admiral and the case would get further 
review. But practically, as far as any fur- 
ther advancement went, Captain Brown 
had himself run hard aground. 
Commander John R. Millett, 38, the 
Missouri’s operations officer, was reduced 
1oo numbers (a punishment called “in- 
adequate” by the reviewing authority). 
The only accused officer not recommended 
for clemency was Lieut. Commander 
Frank G. Morris Jr., 34, who was reduced 
350 numbers. As navigator, he failed to 
keep a proper plot of the Mo’s course. 


The Bookie's Books 

The New York cops knew by the head- 
lines that Gambler Frank Erickson was 
coming—and they baked him a cake. Four 
days after the pudgy-faced bookmaker 
told a Senate committee that he was earn- 
ing $100,000 a year from the rackets, 
Manhattan's District Attorney Frank S. 
Hogan raided Erickson’s oak-paneled Park 
Avenue office suite. Armed with a warrant, 
the D.A.’s men spent a leisurely day riffling 
through the files, trucked away five drawers 
and three cartons full of canceled checks, 
stubs, diaries and receipts dating back 14 
years. 

The whole procedure was “cutting the 
Constitution right through the middle,” 
sputtered Erickson’s attorney. To which 
Judge John A. Mullen replied: “Anyone 
who publicly proclaims himself to be in 
the bookmaking business must expect to 
have his records examined.” District At- 
torney Hogan confidently made a date 
with the grand jury. 


FLORIDA 
First Lame Duck 


Claude Pepper’s mother once said of 
him: “He began to talk when he was nine 
months old and he’s been talking ever 
since.” But last week Senator Pepper was 
not talking very much. Democratic voters 
in Florida’s primary had made him the 
81st Congress’ first lame duck. 

Pepper began talking politically some 
16 years ago. Born on an Alabama farm, a 
graduate of the University of Alabama 
and Harvard Law School, he had migrated 
to Perry, Fla. with the land boom. In 
1934 he ran for the Senate, was beaten, 
but two years later talked Florida voters 
into electing him to the unexpired term 
of a Senator who had died. 

In Washington he raised his molasses- 
smooth, Dixie-thick voice for old-age pen- 
sions, WPA, wage and hour laws. He be- 
came an accomplished wangler of federal 
funds. He rode blandly along on Franklin 
Roosevelt’s coattails. He was resourceful 
in debate, and sometimes brilliant. He 
could spread demagoguery like warm but- 
ter on hoecakes. Florida re-elected him 
twice, and he began to look like a perma- 
nent fixture in the U.S. Senate. 
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Reds' Friend. But whatever else he was, 
Claude Pepper was not permanent. He 
began to skid. He skidded with Henry 
Wallace away to the far left. He became 
an apologist for Russia’s foreign policy. 
He went abroad, called on Stalin, promptly 
urged that the U.S. advance Russia a $6 
billion loan. He proposed that the U.S. 
“destroy every atom bomb we have” and 
all atomic facilities. He sometimes out- 
talked even Wallace in denunciation of 
the U.S.’s toughening foreign policy. 

Then he dropped Wallace and the Pro- 
gressive Party, and still not warming to 
Harry Truman, came out for Dwight 
Eisenhower in 1948. When Eisenhower 
declined, Pepper announced his own can- 
didacy. “This is no gesture,” he said gran- 
diosely. “This is a fight.” But the fight was 
just talk. The fall of 1948 saw him cam- 
paigning earnestly for Truman. And the 
election of Truman saw Pepper tucking 
himself safely back in the Fair Deal nest. 

Hot & Clear. He wiggled up so close to 
Harry Truman that opponents could not 
hit him without splashing the President. 
This was the situation when the Florida 
primary (equivalent to election) rolled 
around this spring. Harry Truman had no 
love for Pepper, but he certainly did not 
want to see Pepper dumped. The man who 
rose to challenge Pepper for his Senate 
seat this spring was young Congressman 
George Smathers, who could talk just as 
fast, and talked like a conservative who 
would not fit too neatly into the Fair Deal 
side of the Senate. Smathers was Pepper's 
protégé. When Major Smathers came 
home from the Pacific war where he had 
served as a ground officer with a Marine 
bomber squadron, Pepper had helped send 
him to Congress in 1946. Running against 
Pepper, Congressman Smathers had 


changed his old Fair Deal tune: he was for 
the Taft-Hartley Act, for economy in 
Government, against socialized medicine. 
Smathers had plenty of conservative money 
behind him. He went up & down the state 
reminding voters of Pepper’s old Red and 
pink friends. It was a hot, clear fight— 
with plenty of low blows from both sides. 

Harry Truman kept the outward ap- 
pearance of aloofness from the battle. But 
White House Adviser David Niles went 
to Florida to give Pepper help and counsel. 
C.1.0.’s P.A.C. moved into the state to 
rally the Negro vote. Negroes, registering 
in greater numbers than ever before, voted 
in some precincts 10 to r for Pepper, but 
it was not enough. Rural Floridians turned 
out to vote in force against Pepper. 
Smathers won by a decisive margin of 
more than 60,000 votes. 

Republicans joyfully saw the result as 
a harbinger of a national conservative 
trend. Administration forces tried to tell 
themselves that the Communist issue had 
beaten Pepper, not the Fair Deal. On-the- 
scene political writers mostly believed 
that while the Red attack had something 
to do with it, what had really beaten 
Pepper was FEPC and the segregation 
issue. Whatever Floridians had in mind, 
they had put a semicolon, at least, to a 
long, loquacious and erratic career. 


POLITICAL NOTES 

Winning Ways 

Florida hogged the spotlight, but there 
were a few other lively performers on- 
stage too: 
Texas elected its first Republican Con- 
gressman in 19 years and the fourth in its 
history. In a special election in the Pan- 
handle, likable Ben Guill, 40, of Pampa, 
onetime lieutenant in the Navy, won over 
ten Democrats seeking the seat of Repre- 
sentative Eugene Worley, 41, also a Navy 
veteran, who resigned to take a judgeship. 
Guill got only 8,000 of the 35,000 votes 
cast, but the rest were shredded among 
his Democratic opponents. “I’m no intel- 
lectual giant and I don’t have any ideas 
about going to the capital and changing 
up the Government,” said ex-School- 
teacher Guill. “I don’t know anything 
about Washington—just barely know 
what direction it is from here.” 
@ Alabama rejoined the Democratic Par- 
ty. The “Loyalists,” those who back Har- 
ry Truman’s national party, wrested con- 
trol of the State Democratic Executive 
Committee from the Dixiecrats who took 
over in 1948 and deprived Truman of 
Alabama’s eleven electoral votes. Lister 
Hill, a Loyalist, was nominated for an- 
other term in the U.S. Senate, by a 2-to-1 
vote. 
@ In the Oregon registration, Democrats 
outnumbered Republicans, 354,572 to 
346,036, for the first time since the state 
began listing voters in 1905. Everybody 
ascribed the change to the postwar influx 
of job seekers, who have made tradi- 
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tionally conservative Oregon the fastest 
growing state in the Union. 

@ Ohio’s “Mr. Republican,” Robert A. 
Taft, running unopposed, got 73,000 more 
votes in the Republican primary than all 
seven candidates seeking the Democratic 
nomination put together. The winning 
Democrat, who will face Taft in Novem- 
ber, is bouncy, bombastic State Auditor 
Joseph (“Jumping Joe”) T. Ferguson. 
Since Jumping Joe, a jovial hack, was a 
bit weak on big world issues, Democrats 
had to reassure themselves that at least 
he was quite a vote getter. The story goes 
that when asked what he thought about 
Formosa, Jumping Joe replied: “Don’t 
worry about Formosa—I carried it by 
2,000 votes in 1948.” 





ton, he rolled out his black Ford sedan 
and set it skimming off across the back 
roads of North Carolina. 

On the Defensive. With his thin hair 
rumpled in the breeze, his coat slung on 
the seat beside him, he kept his Ford roll- 
ing on—from a V.F.W. meeting in Pink 
Hill, to the Daniel Boone celebration in 
Salisbury (accompanied by Vice President 
Alben Barkley), to a Lions Club meeting 
in Albemarle. After every meeting he 
stepped down from the platform to chat 
with the crowds, often delayed his sched- 
ule because he insisted on stopping off for 
roadside discussions. When he disappeared 
during the Wallace strawberry festival last 
week, his supporters knew just where to 
find Frank Graham: at the market, 


CANDIDATES REYNOLDS, GRAHAM & SMITH 
The resemblance could be pushed too far. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Next in Line 

After Fair Dealer Claude Pepper had 
been thrashed, the next big question in 
Southern politics was: Will it happen to 
Fair Dealer Frank Graham in North Car- 
olina, too? 

Like Pepper, Graham was accused by 
his opponents of being too friendly to 
“socialistic” causes, too soft on Commu- 
nism and overkindly to Negroes. But the 
resemblance could be pushed too far. Can- 
didate Graham was no Claude Pepper; he 
had not gone junketing off to Moscow. He 
was not even a professional politician; he 
had been appointed to the Senate 14 
months ago to fill out a vacancy. Most 
North Carolinians knew him better as a 
small grey man who for 19 years had been 
the able and respected President of the 
University of North Carolina. In his first 
campaign for office, he was taking no 
chances. Hustling down from Washing- 
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talking to denim-clad strawberry farmers. 
Everywhere, in his plain, unangry way, 
he did his best to answer the charges lev- 
eled against him. He had only pledged 
support to the Fair Deal “in general,” 
Graham protested. Though he was a mem- 
ber of the President’s Civil Rights Com- 
mittee, he was against any fair employ- 
ment law based on compulsion, a position 
shared by many another conscientious 
Southern legislator. He was opposed to 
the Brannan Plan. He favored the present 
agricultural price-support program, said 
Graham. “In spite of some defects it has 
proved itself [by] bringing to a more 
equitable level the income of farmers.” 
Buncombe Bob. With the primary 
only a fortnight away, Frank Graham still 
seemed to be the man to beat. He had lit- 
tle to worry about from one opponent, 
demagogic Robert (“Buncombe Bob’) 
Reynolds, 65, who was hitting the come- 
back trail with his same old isolationist 
line: “I say stop immigration now and 


lock the gates securely, because I know we 
have not a friend on earth.” But Reynolds 
seemed to have lost his punch. 

Graham’s real opposition came from 
62-year-old Willis Smith, a Raleigh corpo- 
ration lawyer and chairman of the Duke 
University board of trustees who once 
served as president of the American Bar 
Association, and was a registered state 
lobbyist for several manufacturers and 
wholesalers. Though he was a cold, unin- 
spired speaker, who often talked at his 
audience as if he were addressing a jury in 
a utility case, he seemed to be making 
considerable headway. 

Against Smith’s conservative and in- 
dustrial support, Graham could muster 
the bulk of North Carolina’s labor and 
Negro vote. The one worry of Graham's 
supporters was that overactive backing. 
from either the C.1.O. or the Negro or- 
ganizations would raise the old Southern 
rallying cry of outside interference. With 
the warning of Florida fresh in mind, the 
order went out to them: keep under wraps 
until primary day. 


NEBRASKA 
The Light That Succeeded 


It seemed like the most surefire method 
ever devised to pry a contribution out of 
a citizen’s pocket. “Lights On,” it was 
called, and after working wonders in Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., it spread last week to Omaha. 

It worked thus: for six days newspapers 
and radio stations warmed up Omahans for 
the big “lights on’’ ceremony, when all who 
wanted to contribute to the American 
Cancer Society drive would signify by 
turning on their front porch lights at 
8 o'clock on a specified night. Just before 
the hour struck, 4,000 volunteer collectors 
fanned out through the city and stationed 
themselves at street corners. On the stroke 
of 8 factory whistles bellowed, sirens 
shrieked and radio stations passed the 
word: 

The response was electric. Across the 
city (pop. 274,000) some 27,000 front 
porches glowed as the collectors bore down 
with envelopes at the ready. Noncontribu- 
tors, conspicuous in their darkness, stood 
exposed before the neighborhood. An oc- 
casional householder edged outside to see 
what everyone else was doing, ducked back 
in to light up. But far more families went 
to great pains to be counted. At the Ralph 
Zeluf home, for example, collectors found 
a mechanic's work light nailed to the wall 
because there was no porch light. The 
Zelufs’ daughter hed lost a leg to cancer. 
Eight-year-old Mike Regan stood on his 
porch with a lighted candle so he and his 
sister could give a dollar. One A. G. Kon- 
valin called in angrily to report that no- 
body had been in his block to pick up the 
money, was promptly deputized by tele- 
phone to do the job, and did it. 

In 30 lively minutes, the cancer fund 
pocketed $25,000, topping all its previous 
Omaha records, 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Mission to Moscow 

Trygve Lie, Secretary General of the 
United Nations, has talked recently with 
President Truman, Prime Minister Attlee 
and Premier Bidault. This week he was 
flying to Moscow in high hopes of confer- 
ring with Generalissimo Stalin. Inside the 
Kremlin, he would try to take a first step 
toward ending the Soviet boycott of 
U.N. over the China question, by propos- 
ing a top-level meeting that might some- 
how break the present stalemate in the 
Security Council. This in turn might ease 
other international tensions. “The world,” 
Lie said earnestly, “must try again to 
bring the cold war to an end.” 

If that meant basic agreement on fun- 
damentals between the Communists and 
the free world, Lie had no chance. If it 
meant working out compromises on some 
specific questions, it was worth a try. 


CONFERENCES 
"With Utmost Vigor" 


President Truman grasped the hand of 
his Secretary of State. “Bon voyage,” he 
said with breezy assurance. “I know you're 
going to have a successful trip and make a 
contribution to the peace of the world. 
Best wishes.” Dean Acheson answered 
solemnly: “This is another indication of 
your support, which has never failed me. 
I will carry out your instructions and your 
wishes.” Then he flew off, in the President’s 
Independence, to confer with fellow dip- 
lomats of the North Atlantic community. 

Western chancelleries hoped that the 
overseas talks would be more than just 
another regional conference. ECA and the 
North Atlantic Treaty had arrested the 
first wave of Communist expansion on the 
European front. The Red tide, meanwhile, 
had rolled unchecked over much of Asia. 
Western diplomats were learning that the 
front against Communism was meaning- 
less unless worked out on a global basis. 


“Free men and free nations every- 
where,” said Dean Acheson at his de- 
parture, “will face increasingly crucial 


tests in the years immediately ahead. What 
we seek at London is to accelerate the 
mobilization of . . . vast untapped moral 
and material resources in the free world. 
We must develop those reserves to the 
best of our ability. We should be doing so 
even if international Communism did not 
exist. As things are, we must do so with 
utmost vigor.” 

In Paris this week, the U.S. Secretary 
of State stopped for a two-day parley with 
French leaders. His next stop would be 
London. There Acheson would first confer 
with Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin, 
gaunt-faced (21 Ibs. below his usual 231) 
after an operation and three weeks in a 
hospital (see cut). Then France’s Foreign 
Minister Robert Schuman would join them 
for three-way discussions. Later, Acheson 
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would meet with representatives of the 
nine other North Atlantic signatories. 

The meetings would continue for a fort- 
night, would probably include a survey of 
the whole perimeter of the Russian-con- 
trolled world. Most likely, three matters 
would be uppermost: 

Germany. The powers were agreed on 
converting their former enemy into an 
ally. The question was, how fast and how 
far® It looked as though the Americans 
would argue for the swiftest pace, the 
French for the most cautious. 

Asia. The French wanted immediate 
U.S. help in the defense of Indo-China, 
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which is more & more tied in with the de- 
fense of France and Western Europe. To 
support the Viet Nam regime of Emperor 
Bao Dai against the forces of Communist 
Ho Chi Minh, the French were using the 
bulk of their army (130,000), spending 
about $500 million a year, almost as much 
as their ECAllocation. Paris argued that 
Indo-China’s defense was a joint Western 
concern: only U.S. aid could make it 
effective. After his exchange of views with 
Schuman, Acheson announced that the 
U.S. agreed and would give economic and 
military help to Indo-China. 

Atlantic Coordination. Neither London 
nor Washington had responded with en- 
thusiasm to French Premier Georges 
Bidault’s recent proposal for a supreme 
“Atlantic High Council.” But all wanted 
something less grandiose that would pull 
together, within the framework of the 


North Atlantic Treaty, the varied work of 
the OEEC, the Council of Europe, the 
Brussels Treaty powers and U.N. agencies. 
A North Atlantic coordinating committee, 
composed of ambassadors and with a small 
secretariat, might be the outcome, 


COMMUNISTS 


The Necessary Measures 

Neues Deutschland, organ of the Com- 
munist Party in Soviet-occupied Eastern 
Germany, deemed it a good moment to 
publish Joseph Stalin’s own 1925 “Twelve 
Pre-Conditions for the Development of 
a [Communist] Party of a New Type.” 
As printed, Pre-Condition No. 9 read: 
. . - It is necessary for the party [to 
enlist] the best elements of the progres- 
sive fighters, who possess enough devotion 
to be the real representatives of the reac- 
tionary proletariat.” Next day the paper 
apologized for “an unforgivable error in 
our typesetting department [which] con- 
fused the sense. [It] should of course 
have read: ‘the revolutionary proletariat.’ 
The editorial collective will take the nec- 
essary measures.” 


CHANCELLERIES 


Tweet-Tweet 

An Argentine diplomat blew a whistle 
in a New Delhi nightclub one evening last 
week, Results: most of the protocol offi- 
cers in India’s foreign office lost their 
Saturday afternoon holiday, armed police- 
men were called out to patrol the Imperial 
Hotel, a bearded Briton was booked for 
assault and Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru found himself in the midst of an 
international incident. 

The whistle was one of those which 
nightclub owners the world over love 
to pass out to their customers. Tootled 
shrilly by Argentine Ambassador Oscar 
Tascherest in the Imperial’s supper club, 
it profoundly irritated the girl companion 
of a young British ex-officer named John 
Edwards. The Briton suggested that the 
Argentine desist. When Tascherest ignored 
the suggestion, Edwards took a tumbler 
of water and dropped a tiny trickle on the 
ambassador’s head “to cool him off a bit.” 
Tascherest retaliated by hurling a high- 
ball, with glass, at Edwards, “I thought 
then,” explained Edwards later, “that he 
just wanted to play, so I got a pitcher of 
water, said, ‘here, catch,’ and tossed it 
into his lap.” 

From that point on, the situation de- 
teriorated. A hot argument in French, 
Italian, English and Spanish raged through 
the corridors. Police were called. Everyone 
concerned, except the outraged ambassa- 
dor, who refused to budge on grounds of 
diplomatic immunity, was hustled off to 
the local police station. Ambassador 
Tascherest, convinced that it was a deep- 
dyed political plot, next day lodged a diplo- 
matic protest with Prime Minister Nehru. 
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The Sun Never Sets On Cacoola 
(See Cover) 


In Brazil, some misguided people vow 
that it increases sexual prowess, others are 
under the delusion that it makes a man 
impotent. In Haiti, they say it is the only 
thing that will cause Damballah and his 
wife Ayida Oueddo, a pair of the chief 
deities of the voodoo pantheon, to put in 
an appearance at a voodoo session, Chi- 
nese bankers have taken to serving it in- 
stead of tea, and Italian aristocrats offer 
it to their guests instead of champagne. 
Graceful gondolas carry it along the nar- 
row canals of Venice, and sturdy, resigned 
burros tote it into the dusty Mexican hills. 
Bright red signs proclaim its worth in the 
shadow of the Matterhorn and beneath 
the blank, unastonished eyes of the great 
Sphinx. The gentle burps which it evokes 
from the drinker are heard amid the bustle 
of Parisian sidewalk cafés and amid the 
tinkling of Siamese temple bells. 

People almost everywhere are buying it 
as if it were the biggest glass of ambrosia 
in the world for a nickel. Actually, accord- 
ing to the official and modest definition of 
its makers, it is only “a soft drink. . . best 
described as delicious and refreshing.” Its 
name, of course, is Coca-Cola. 

The Essence of America. The late Wil- 
liam Allen White once described Coke as 
the “sublimated essence of all America 
stands for.” To find something as thor- 
oughly native American hawked in half a 
hundred languages on all the world’s cross- 
roads from Arequipa to Zwolle is still 
strangely anomalous, somewhat like read- 
ing Dick Tracy in French or seeing a Japa- 
nese actor made up to look like Abraham 
Lincoln. But it is reassuring. It is also 
simpler, sharper evidence than the Mar- 
shall Plan or a Voice of America broadcast 
that the U.S. has gone out into the world 
to stay. 

Coke’s peaceful near-conquest of the 
world is one of the remarkable phenomena 
of the age. It has put itself (in the phrase 
of a Coca-Cola executive with a literary 
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bent) “always within an arm’s length of 
desire.” And where there is no desire for 
it, Coke creates desire. Its advertising, 
which garnishes the world from the edge 
of the Arctic to the Cape of Good Hope, 
has created more new appetites and thirsts 
in more people than an army of dancing 
girls bearing jugs of wine. It has brought 
refrigeration to sweltering one-ox towns 
without plumbing, and it has transformed 
men one generation removed from jungle 
barter into American salesmen with an ir- 
resistibly sincere approach. It has success- 
fully defied the concerted attacks of all 
Communist mouthpieces which denounce 
it as a drink vile, imperialistic and poison- 
ous. Its makers suspect that it is the big- 
gest thing since America provided oil to 
light the lamps of China and celluloid 
fables to feed the dreams of the world. 

Coca-Cola is not what the non-Ameri- 
can thinks of as a typical U.S. business, 
like steel or automobiles. It is not a prod- 
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uct of the vast natural resources of the 
land, but of the American genius for busi- 
ness organization. It rests on such intangi- 
bles as market analysis, sales training, 
advertising and financial decentralization. 
Increasingly, through the past three dec- 
ades, U.S. business progress has been a 
matter of such intangibles. It was time the 
world caught up with that fact, which 
Coca-Cola was demonstrating in an edifice 
of international business, built on a little 
water, sugar and flavoring. 

Last week, as Cokemen surveyed their 
empire, on which the sun never sets, their 
blood almost audibly fizzed with pride. 

The Battle for Europe. The most ac- 
tive and vocal resistance to Coca-Cola, 
which had arisen in France, was showing 
serious signs of crumbling. An unholy alli- 
ance of Communists and winegrowers had 
forced an anti-soft-drink bill through the 
Assembly, under which the Health Minis- 
try might ban Coca-Cola (Time, March 
13). So far, the Health Minister has not 
budged, and it seems unlikely that he will. 
Meanwhile, Coke’s French bottling firm 
kept turning out 840,000 bottles of Coke 
a month, a modest but promising begin- 
ning. Bright red & yellow Coke trucks 
made the approach of spring in Paris 
seem more colorful than usual. Wine 
drinkers (the overwhelming majority of 
all French men, women & children) bent 
protectively over their glasses; Coca-Cola 
was on the march. 

To the north, Belgium had fallen. Red 
Pundit Ilya Ehrenburg, a recent visitor 
to Brussels, indignantly reported catching 
a man in a café in the act of ordering Coke 
for himself and his innocent child. In vain, 
Ehrenburg warned: “A person who starts 
drinking Coca-Cola soon finds himself 
turning to other sinister habits.” Belgian 
bottling plants were hard put to keep up 
with demand. 

Over in Germany, where it had been 
popular before the war, Coke had just 
celebrated a triumphant return under the 
slogan: “Coca-Cola /st Wieder Da!” (Coca- 
Cola Is Back! ). Once, beer-drinking Ger- 
mans had thought soft drinks sissified, 
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but the German Coke people licked that 
by putting ads in the papers proclaim- 
ing: “Got a hangover [Katzenjammer]? 
Drink Coca-Cola.” 

The decisive battle for Europe had only 
just begun. Meanwhile, light for Coca- 
Cola came in through Eastern windows. 

New Shoes in Cairo. “Cacoola,” as it is 
locally known, was flooding Egypt like a 
second life-giving Nile. Egyptians, barred 
by Moslem law from alcoholic refresh- 
ments, used to buy sickly sweet, dirty 
concoctions from street vendors. Now 
they are enthusiastically consuming near- 
ly 350 million cool, clean Cokes a year. 
Barely five years after Cacoola appeared 
in Egypt, the country is dotted with shiny 
red coolers, many of them presided over 
by Egypt’s oldtime ice merchants who, 
thanks to the raised living standard caused 
by this minor economic revolution, now 
wear shoes for the first time in human 
memory. Egypt’s six bottling plants are 
run (or owned) by the Pathy brothers 
(Ernest, Ladislas, George and Alexander), 
Egypt’s shrewdest businessmen. Says Lad- 
islas Pathy: “We have become consciously 
and willingly intoxicated by Coca-Cola.” 

The situation was even more intoxicat- 
ing in the Philippines. Before the war, 
Coca-Cola had sold a modest 5,000,000 
bottles a year in the islands. Last year, 
Filipinos tossed off a dizzying 193 mil- 
lion, which meant twelve bottles of Coke 
for every Filipino, including babes in 
arms and Huk rebels in the mountains. 
Filipinos were crying for more. Manilans 
tell the story of an ex-bootblack who 
makes a living hanging around Coke ma- 
chines and selling ro-centavo pieces (the 
only coins that fit the machines) for 15 
centavos to thirsty people who are too 
eager to go and get the proper change. 

The millions of parched throats 
throughout the rest of Africa and Asia 
make a vision almost too dazzling for 
Cokemen to bear. A new bottling plant, 
complete with badminton courts to attract 
youthful customers, is about to open in 
Bombay, India. Japan, where all produc- 
tion is still going to U.S.-occupation per- 
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Revitalized signs beneath the Matterhorn. 


sonnel, is eager for civilian Coke. Most 
indigenous palates which have sampled 
the G.L.s’ drink have been pleased. Sighed 
one Tokyo waitress: “It has the sweet- 
and-bitter taste of first love.” 

The Amiable Robots. In most places 
Coke has blended into the local scene as if 
the brown-green of its bottles and the fire- 
brigade red of its advertising were some 
kind of protective coloring. In Brazil, it 
has become part of the language: buses 
are known as Coca-Colas (because the fare 
is nearly the price of a Coke); in British 
Guiana, schoolchildren get a free Coke on 
Empire Day; in the Middle East, Coke 
bottles have become accepted missiles 
with which to punish unjust umpires at 
soccer games. 

As a matter of first intention, at least, 
the Coca-Cola Co. is not a missionary in 
the sense, for example, that the Voice of 
America is. Except in the sense that it is 
for free trade everywhere it is not specifi- 
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cally trying to spread the American way 
of life. Its chief and boundlessly healthy 
interest is in the liras and the piasters, the 
tickeys and the centavos which it can in- 
duce people to plunk down on store coun- 
ters or drop into the slots of amiable sell- 
ing robots. In this laudable endeavor, 
Coca-Cola has been uncommonly success- 
ful. It is currently selling about so million 
Cokes a day all over the world—enough to 
float a light cruiser. Last year, the Coca- 
Cola Co. took in nearly $128 million 
(leaving a net profit of nearly $38 million, 
a third of it from foreign business). 

This did not constitute American ex- 
ploitation, as the Reds bellow. For at the 
same time, Coca-Cola’s 270-odd foreign 
bottlers and 3,000-odd foreign retail deal- 
ers grossed roughly $150 million. Not out 
of idealism, but out of good American 
common sense, Coca-Cola is in the busi- 
ness of creating business wherever it goes. 

And a Pinch of CO2. Coca-Cola 
has avoided the deadly sin of most mod- 
ern business enterprises: over-organization 
and over-centralization. The only thing 
that Coca-Cola sells, outside of the U.S., 
is its secretly compounded concentrate. 
This is the same as it was in the day 
(1886) of Dr. J. S. Pemberton, who in- 
vented Coca-Cola—it was then green and 
supposed to cure headaches. The raw ma- 
terial is shipped to a dozen Coca-Cola- 
owned plants around the world, and sold 
to bottlers. 

The bottlers add water, sugar and car- 
bon dioxide according to a specific formu- 
la, and take care of their own selling— 
also according to a specific formula. With 
a few exceptions, Coca-Cola owns no bot- 
tling plants or retail stores, leaves the 
profit from these operations to be made 
by others. In all countries where it is bot- 
tled, Coca-Cola stimulates local industry; 
virtually all the coolers, bottles, cases, uni- 
forms and advertising material used in 
foreign countries are made outside the U.S. 

The way Coca-Cola manages to keep 
this loose and sprawling confederation of 
more or less independent industries pro- 
ducing the same product, with more or less 
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the same advertising and the same sales 
methods, is one of U.S. industry’s miracles 
of organization. 

Until a better word comes along to 
denote that process, the dazzled layman 
can only call it education. Coca-Cola cool- 
ly takes hold of Japanese capitalists, Ital- 
ian intellectuals, German bureaucrats and 
Bolivian laborers and trains them to do a 
series of specific jobs in every move and 
thought the way they are done in America. 
What is more, the trainees like it. 

“Scrap Material, Disposal of."" The 
first step in the educational process is to 
teach the teachers. The teachers are called 
“field men” and Coca-Cola employs about 
300 of them, half of them Americans. 
They are scooped up like so many bottles 
at the front end of a Coke bottling line, 
and are put through a preliminary two 
weeks’ training in New York, during which 
they are thoroughly rinsed of any wrong 
ideas they may have had about Coke. 
Then they move along the assembly line to 
various U.S, plants, where they are filled 
brimful with Coca-Cola lore (sample sub- 
jects: old containers, scrap material, dis- 
posal of; bad gas, how to detect; bottles 
foaming on machines, common causes and 
remedies, etc.). 

The trainees spend weeks working in 
plants at every job involved in bottling, 
paste up posters, ride with salesmen on 
trucks delivering and selling Coca-Cola. 
They spend two weeks at Coca-Cola's 
central Production School in Atlanta, a 
minor university. At the end they are 
given a stiff three-hour exam (sample 
question: Describe briefly the process fol- 
lowed in cleaning and sterilizing syrup 
lines and syrup tanks). 

Finally, the educational assembly line 
returns them to New York City, where the 
graduates get an expense account instead 
of a diploma and go to take their part in 
the world—which Cokemen have divided 
into areas, divisions and territories (see 
map) with the ease of a Georgia politico 
redistricting Chattahoochee County. The 
graduates’ pupils, ready & waiting for in- 
struction, are the foreign bottlers. 

Bums, Crocks & Scuffies. Choosing a 
bottler from among the applicants (at the 
moment, Coca-Cola is weighing more than 
1,000 applications from all over the 
world), the Coca-Cola Export Corp. acts 
approximately like a fairy-tale king choos- 
ing a proper husband for his daughter. 

A typical, recent case was the plea for a 
Coca-Cola bottling agreement filed by a 
Brazilian named Paulo Pereira Ignacio, 
who wanted to open a Coca-Cola plant in 
the town of Rio Preto (pop. 23,972). First 
of all, he had to have money to support 
his bride in the manner to which she was 
accustomed (i.e., enough capital to with- 
stand any possible competition and to 
finance any possible expansion). Pereira 
Ignacio passed on that count—his father 
and he had already made millions in tex- 
tiles and concrete. But the suitor must 
also measure up in character and honor 
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and local reputation. When Pereira Igna- 
cio passed on this count, too (he had 
studied at Cornell, entertained progressive 
views on labor relations), a formal bot- 
tler’s agreement was finally signed. 

Company field men helped Pereira Ig- 
nacio pick a desirable site and gave him 
detailed layout suggestions for the kind of 
bottling plant he would need. If, for in- 
stance, he was figuring on a yearly produc- 
tion of 150,000 cases, he would need to 
allow 720 sq. ft. for the bottling room, 
364 sq. ft. for the conference room, 152 
sq. ft. for toilets, stairs, etc. The company 
also advised him and his staff what ma- 
chines to buy (including water purification 
apparatus on which Coca-Cola insists) and 
how to run them. Typical was the matter 
of Bums, Crocks and Scuffies. 

In a_ 16-page illustrated pamphlet, 
Pereira Ignacio was told that Bums (bot- 
tles so disreputable that they must be dis- 
carded), Crocks (bottles chipped on the 
bottom) and Scuffies (bottles chipped 
around the trademark) are a hazard to the 
business and that there are ways of avoid- 
ing that hazard through careful tests, 
proper storage, the use of scuffing inhibitor 
compounds, etc. Meanwhile, the bottler’s 
advertising department (whose expenses 
the Coke company shares on a decreasing 
scale for the first five years) was also get- 
ting instruction. Advertising must never 
be “competitive, offensive, tricky, brash.” 
To be on the safe side, Coke’s division 
headquarters in Rio de Janeiro sent 
along to Rio Preto sample posters, color 
films for ads, patterns for metal signs, 
lengthy instruction on how to build bill- 
boards, paste up posters, and mix paste 
(“. . . use three gallons of water to each 
pound of flour. . . Stir up the flour into a 
batter with cold water. . .”). 





At last came the great day of the formal 
opening: the priest blessed the shiny new 
machines, the mayor made a short speech. 
But the education of the bottler and his 
staff had only just begun. There was, after 
all, a matter far more intricate than the 
mere running of machines—the matter of 
selling what the machine produced. 

The Story of Barsoum. Coke’s field 
men in charge of sales promotion speak an 
idiom of their own; e.g., a Coke sign out- 
side a store is “point of purchase sign,” 
and cleaning a dirty Coke sign means 
“revitalizing the point of purchase sign.” 
Nothing in the world of sales promotion is 
said only once: repetition is the key to 
understanding—and the good promotion 
man, if he has occasion to use the phrase 
“key to understanding” at a meeting will 
hold up a key to underline his point. 

Few things are said that can be written 
down on a blackboard, and few things are 
written down that can be expressed in a 
picture. Coke sales promotion men put 
out a slide film on any subject under Coca- 
Cola’s sun (the way lesser men might toss 
off a memo), Often, a message is too im- 
portant even for the screen and live drama 
is used: any good Coke sales promotion 
man is ready, like a. veteran stock actor, to 
jump into any number of roles at the drop 
of a bottle cap. 

But most Coke skits, carefully rehearsed, 
revolve around simple, symbolic charac- 
ters strongly reminiscent of medieval mor- 
ality plays. Typical was a dramatic pro- 
duction put on at a recent meeting of 55 
Egyptian and other Near Eastern bottlers 
in Cairo. Protagonist was Barsoum, a 
Coca-Cola Dealer with a fine Egyptian 
mustache and an uncertain faith in the 
product; for possession of his soul con- 
tended, like angel and devil, the Good 
Coca-Cola Salesman and a salesman of a 
competing soft drink, obviously represent- 
ing the Forces of Evil. Another character 
was the Confused Coca-Cola Salesman, 
neither good nor bad but caught in the 
limbo of inadequate know-how. Under the 
influence of the competition’s salesman, 
Barsoum gets careless, fails to ice his Coke 
cooler, lets point-of-purchase signs go un- 
revitalized, even pushes the competing 
soft drink, But the Good Salesman puts 
everything right in the end and the Con- 
fused Salesman gets straightened out. 

The epilogue (on the importance of 
refrigeration) showed evidence of greater 
theatrical cunning, reminiscent of Piran- 
dello. Discovered at stage center is a 
bright red Coca-Cola cooler. Enters a 
Coke field man, who begins talking about 
refrigeration. Suddenly a loudspeaker hid- 
den in the cooler’s cool interior cries out: 
“Stop talking! I can speak for myself.” 
Coke man hurriedly exits, Cooler con- 
tinues: “I’m a 24-hour salesman... I 
advertise the product, I cool the product, 
I present your product attractively .. .” 

And a Dash of Movie Hero. Most 
sales promotion material emerges from the 
amazingly fertile brain of a short ex- 
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lawyer and Rhodes scholar named Frank 
Harrold, who runs the entire sales promo- 
tion department of the Coca-Cola Export 
Corp. with the help of only two assistants, 
a few stenographers, and what amounts to 
a commuter’s ticket on all the world’s air- 
lines. Harrold has developed a green kit 
containing fat instruction books, slide 
films, records, etc. Even a man with a 
stammer and an inferiority complex can 
become a dynamic lecturer. Sample in- 
struction for a salesmen’s meeting: 

CALL MEETING TO ORDER. IF 
WIVES ARE PRESENT, YOU WILL 
WISH TO MAKE AN APPROPRIATE 
RECOGNITION OF THAT FACT. 
HAVE A LARGE CALENDAR HANG- 
ING PROMINENTLY IN THE FRONT 
OF THE ROOM. STEP TO CALENDAR. 

“This is no ordinary day, men. No, sir.” 

(USE RED CRAYON AND DRAW 
LARGE CIRCLE AROUND THE 
DATE.) 

“This is a red-letter day. It’s the start 
of a carefully planned program which is 
going to affect the lives and pocketbooks 
of everyone in this room... Let’s stop 
and think for a moment about happiness. 


(PAUSE.) That’s right, I said happiness 
. » . Sometimes you wonder what it is that 
makes you feel so good. It seems to me 
one of the things that makes a man feel 
best is making someone else happy .- - 
doing something that brings a smile or a 
shout of pleasure to someone else’s lips.” 

To make everybody happy, the good 
Coca-Cola driver-salesman must be part 
Boy Scout and part diplomat, with a dash 
of the movie hero thrown in. His supreme 
duty: to make friends with the dealers. 
His list of “do’s” commands: “Look your 
best. Greet the Dealer. Smile . . . Show 
interest . . . Be courteous . . . Be honest 
. « » Keep promises. Make change .. 
Thank Dealer.” Of course, there are re- 
finements of these simple tenets: “If, for 
example, the dealer’s wife has just pre- 
sented him with a new baby, the friendly 
salesman congratulates him. . .” 

The friendly salesman, of course, does 
not argue, does not sample the merchan- 
dise in the store, does not interrupt when 
the dealer says something, does not make 
remarks to women customers. He keeps 
his mind on the cooler (a subject which 
takes six hours of lectures and demon- 


strations alone), sees that it is properly 
stocked, and that the Coke is placed near- 
est the cooling unit. 

The good salesman carries a special 
slide rule (called “profit meter”) with 
which he can figure in a trice the dealer’s 
profit on any given number of Coca-Cola 
bottles, personally puts up Coke advertis- 
ing (‘don’t leave your sign for the dealer 
to put up—he might give it away to one 
of his friends”), keeps his truck in perfect 
order and drives carefully. Curves must 
be taken smoothly so that Coke cases 
won't slide off; pedestrians must not be 
frightened, much less injured—they are all 
potential Coke customers. 

The dangers of not driving carefully are 
dramatically demonstrated to the student 
salesman by a little red toy wagon driven 
by a male doll which carelessly smashes 
the wagon against a stone (the instruction 
book thoroughly lists, among the required 
props, “one stone about half the size of 
your fist”). The point: “Because he didn’t 
take proper care of his little red wagon, 
Juan was out of business” (PAUSE BRIEF- 
LY AND LOOK AT MEN SO AS TO 
ALLOW POINT TO SINK IN...) 


. SM @.000 “A. DAY 
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Signor Pretti. To see how the point was 
sinking in, a Time correspondent last week 
accompanied a Coke salesman on_ his 
round of Milan. A few minutes before 8, 
dark, heavy-set Giovanni Pretti, 30, had 
put on his tan & red uniform and cast a 
last look into the mirror from which signs 
asked him: “Hair Combed? Shaved? Uni- 
form Clean and Neat? Shoes Shined? 
Friendly Smile?” He lovingly polished his 
brand-new Bianchi truck (one of 62 now 
covering Milan) and climbed into his seat. 

As he skillfully drove through down- 
town Milan’s maze of narrow streets, he 
explained: “I have a position of respon- 
sibility. Now you will see, everywhere we 
go today the people will not call me just 
‘Pretti’ or ‘Come here, Pretti.’ Instead, 
they will say ‘Signor Pretti,’ for I am the 
representative of Coca-Cola.” At his first 
stop, on the Via Santa Marta, Signor 
Pretti made a few cheerful remarks, 
straightened a Coke sign on the wall and 
departed. At the Zi’ Cori, a tiny refresh- 
ment room, Pretti wiped the dust from 
the red Coca-Cola disc, stopped to listen 
to the woes of the proprietress’ daughter: 
her fiancé had been called to arms, and in 
order to persuade the Blessed Virgin to 
keep the young man from harm, the girl 
had—as a special sacrifice—given up her 
daily quota of a dozen Cokes. “She has 
become as thin as a nail,” wailed her 
mother, “and I have been afraid she 
would die.” 

Pretti clucked sympathetically and 
went on to the sleek Barca d’Oro, an ex- 
pensive restaurant. In these elegant sur- 
roundings Pretti smiled and bowed polite- 
ly, but in the dimly lit workers’ restaurant 
in the Via del Gest he shifted to an easy 
manner and a broad Milanese dialect. He 
explained: “I must put myself in har- 
mony with the environment.” 

In the Via del Gest, Pretti met his 
sharpest test. As he carried his case of 
Coke into one restaurant, a wine-drinking 
taxi driver called out: “There comes the 
licorice water!” Pretti indignantly reeled 
off a long list of Coke ingredients which 
had nothing to do with licorice. “Have 
you,” Pretti asked, “ever tasted Coca- 
Cola?” Said the taxi driver: “Once—and 
never again.” Said Pretti: “Ah, but you 
must try Coca-Cola in the wine.” He pro- 
duced two bottles and poured them into a 
glass of Chianti. Two of the customers 
tasted the mixture. They approved of it 
cautiously. As Pretti left they were order- 
ing another round. “You see,” said Pretti 
outside, “that is the system. You have to 
keep talking.” 

Off the Old Block. Titular principal of 
Coca-Cola's vast educational institution 
is ex-Democratic Boss James A. Farley, 
chairman of the board of the Coca-Cola 
Export Corp. But the boss of the Export 
Corp. is its president, slight, dapper James 
Curtis, who has spent nearly 27 of his 48 
years with the company and whose gentle 
New Orleans drawl makes “Coca-Cola” 
sound like a whispered caress. 
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© United Newspapers Magazine Corporation-1950 
“Psssst, M’sIEv.” 
New thirsts. 


Actually, the heart of Coca-Cola re- 
mains Atlanta, and its hard, all-powerful 
head remains Robert Winship Woodruff. 

It was his father, Ernest Woodruff, who 
in 1919, for $25 million, bought the Coca- 
Cola company from Asa G. Candler, who 
in turn had got it from Inventor Pember- 
ton for $1,750. Hardy old Ernest Wood- 
ruff was accused by his enemies of every 
sharp business trick in the book, and sus- 
pected even by his friends of chewing 


Warshaw Collection of Business Americana 
“Coca-CoLa CONSTANCE 
No tricks. 


broken Coca-Cola bottles to strengthen 
his teeth. Son Bob is a chip off the old 
block. The steel of Young Bob’s deter- 
mination early clashed with the flint of 
his father’s will, and the resulting sparks 
could have lit up Atlanta and environs. 
Bob quit Emory University and went to 
work selling fire extinguishers. He did so 
well that his father relented, gave him a 
job in the Atlantic Ice & Coal Co. (which 
he owned along with Coke). But he flared 
up again when young Bob, too dynamic 
for the old man’s tastes, ordered a fleet of 
White trucks to replace the old ice bug- 
gies. Bob went to work for the White 
Motor Co. Old Ernest finally bowed to his 
son’s indomitable business talent, in 1923 
made him president of Coca-Cola. 

Bob Woodruff, who has the build of a 
lumberjack, the face of an intelligent full- 
back, runs the company with a relentless 
executive grip. He recalls how, in the 
1920s, he discovered one day that per 
capita Coca-Cola sales in Montreal were 
larger than those in Miami. Then & there 
he decided that Coca-Cola was destined to 
spread beyond the U.S., across the world. 

One of Woodruff’s smartest moves was 
his policy of supplying U.S. soldiers any- 
where in the world with nickel Cokes, no 
matter how much money the company 
lost in the process. The Coke bottling 
plants which moved along with the in- 
vading U.S. armies and brought the sight 
and taste of Coke to millions of people 
who had never heard of it before were 
actually the biggest impetus of Coca- 
Cola’s present international boom. 

A Matter of Survival. Favorite of 
Woodrufi’s several homes is Ichauway, a 
47,000-acre Georgia plantation. His guests 
are usually roused before dawn to go 
hunting, and kept up long beyond mid- 
night playing poker. Woodruff is strenu- 
ous company. Recently one of his associ- 
ates went to a doctor complaining of high 
blood pressure. Asked the doctor: “What 
have you been doing?” When the patient 
answered that he had just spent an hour 
with Bob Woodruff, the doctor said: “Oh 
just go home and go to bed. That’s all you 
need.” Woodruff rarely relaxes, but likes 
to refresh his pauses with Martinis. 

Said one of his Atlanta friends once: 
“He’s always been one for prophesizin’ 
and realizin’,s Now he is re-prophesizin’ 
and re-realizin’.” In 1950 there was plenty 
of realizin’ for Bob Woodruff and _ his 
Cokempire. 

To many, the world of 1950 looked like 
a poor prospect for free international 
business. Prophet Woodruff swept pessi- 
mism aside. Said he last week: “We're 
not selling the world short, we’re playing 
the world long. We decided that we would 
live with the world and that the world 
would survive, that it must survive, as a 
decent place to live in.” 

If that was the way Coca-Cola’s Bob 
Woodruff felt about it, the world had 
better take another swig of Coke and 
make up its mind to survive. 
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Free as the unfettered wind that sweeps from the sea—that's the spirit of Lincoln! A fine car— 


s0 young in heart, so bold in spirit, so r¢ sponsive in performance, other cars seem tame by comparison, 
Drive the Lincoln yourse lf—and really enjoy driving again: Lincoln Division of Ford Motor Company. 
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~and in air travel between the Americas, it’s Braniff’s EL CONQUISTADOR. 

Here is speed that links two Hemispheres overnight. Here is power— 

8400 horsepower—that vaults the mighty Andes with ease. Here is travel at its Braniff best— 
solid comfort in air-conditioned lounges and oversize berths—aperitifs, hors d'oeuvres 

and meals so good, you will want the recipes. Via EL CONQUISTADOR, 

Cuba and Panama are but hours away; South America overnight. 


Get the full story from your local Braniff office or travel agent. 
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ITALY 
CISL 


For the past six years, Italian Commu- 
nism’s most trusty and telling weapon has 
been the CGIL (Confederasione Generale 
Italiana del Lavoro). From 1944 to 1948 
it operated almost as a monopolistic, ag- 
gressive state within the state, claiming 
6,500,000 members and another 5,000,000 
affiliates, using the general strike as a po- 
litical bludgeon against the government. 
CGIL’s boss was Communist Bigwig Giu- 
seppe di Vittorio, who ran the show with 
a strong arm and a jealous eye for any 
non-Communist challenge to his power. 

Last week, Comrade di Vittorio and his 
CGIL faced a rising rival, the CISL— 


Ropo.ro GRAZIANI 
Gloves and a monocle. 


Confederazione Italiana Sindacate Lavora- 
tori (Italian Confederation of Workers’ 
Trade Unions). CISL (pronounced chisel) 
started growing two years ago as a Chris- 
tian Democrat splinter of the Communist 
union, has grown steadily and courageous- 
ly, chiseled deeply into Red trade union 
strength. Last month the Communists 
called a waterfront strike against U.S. arms 
shipments. CISL unionists, under police 
guard, broke it by unloading American 
weapons at Naples. 

Contempt & Terror. CISL’s leadership 
has had rough going. When the first Chris- 
tian Democrat splinter appeared in CGIL, 
Comrade di Vittorio expelled its leaders 
with contempt, then applied terror, 

In the fall of 1948, not far from the 
Red center of Bologna, a Christian Dem- 
ocrat labor organizer, Giuseppe Fanin, 26, 
was found battered and dying on a road- 
side. He had been hit on the head with an 
iron bar, kicked in the belly with nailed 
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boots because he had urged farm laborers 
to secede from the CGIL. In May 1949, 
Anselmo Martoni, 30, a moderate Social- 
ist, urged the braccianti (landless peas- 
ants) of Molinella to defy a Communist 
strike order. He was waylaid and slugged. 
Red bullyboys tried vainly to browbeat 
his mother into signing a paper declaring 
her son a bastard. A month later in Rome, 
Martoni made an impassioned speech be- 
fore fellow Socialists, helped sway them 
toward secession from the CGIL. 

Gradually, with considerable prodding 
from visiting U.S. labor organizers (“When 
are you guys gonna get together?”) the 
CGIL secessionists moved toward a new, 
free federation. Last February in Naples, 
Christian Democrats, Socialists and Re- 
publican trade unionists agreed to merge, 
chose as secretary general a Christian 
Democrat veteran: paunchy, plodding 
Giulio Pastore, 47, who has an unim- 
peachable record as an anti-Fascist. Last 
week in Rome, the new CISL was for- 
mally launched. 

Courage & Competence. CISL counts 
1,600,000 members—as compared with 
CGIL’s 3,500,000. Nor can it yet match 
the Communist hold on workers in north 
Italy’s heavy industries and in communi- 
cations. But CISL dominates textile, to- 
bacco and office workers, is gaining among 
metal workers, leads the CGIL in south 
Italy. It has won an accolade from ECA 
Chief James Zellerbach for “courage and 
competence” and for “strengthening .. . 
democratic government.” 


Beyond the Call of Duty 


In Rome last week Rodolfo Graziani, 
once a field marshal of Italy, stood nerv- 
ously before a military court. Twitching 
his thin lower lip and fingering a monocle, 
the Fascist conqueror of Ethiopia heard a 
fellow officer declare him guilty of mili- 
tary collaboration with the Germans dur- 
ing World War II. The admiral and four 
generals who made up the court rejected 
Graziani’s proud plea that he had simply 
done a soldier's duty. Graziani, they de- 
cided, had gone well beyond the call of 
duty when he joined Mussolini's German- 
supported rump government after Italy 
surrendered to the Allies in 1943. 

The presiding general said, however, 
that the court had kept in mind Graziani’s 
four decades of honorable service, his 
“serious war wounds” (from World War 
I), and “the fact that [he] acted for 
reasons of particular moral valor.” The 
sentence: 19 years. Because of Italy’s gen- 
eral amnesties and the nearly five years he 
had already spent in confinement, Graziani 
would have only 14 more months to serve. 

When the verdict had been read, the 
67-year-old former field marshal stepped 
over to his carabinieri guard. “Andiamo, 
andiamo [Let’s go, let’s go],” he snapped. 
Then, without raising his eyes. Rodolfo 
Graziani drew on his gloves and walked 
with faltering dignity from the courtroom. 









GREAT BRITAIN 


Primrose Salad 

At Mario’s Caprice Restaurant in Lon- 
don’s fashionable West End, a guest last 
week could choose from a menu of caviar. 
turtle soup, sole bonne femme, roast duck 
with wine sauce and pineapple, whole 
baby chickens fried in butter with mush- 
rooms, asparagus in butter sauce, feathery 
soufflés aflame with brandy, strawberries, 
peaches in kirsch, crépes suzette en li- 
queurs, petits fours. “And,” said Mario, 
“you can have it all if you like.” To en- 
courage the dollar tourist trade, Britain’s 
government had lifted the wartime limit 
of five shillings (7o¢ U.S.) per meal. 

But few Londoners gorged themselves. 





Keystone 


MAUvRICE WEBB 
Caviar and petits fours. 


Restaurants reported that their customers 
would have to relearn the habit of eating 
five courses instéad of three. Complained 
one waiter: “They have forgotten how to 
eat.” Another reason for Britons’ timid- 
ity: in spite of their delight that the con- 
trol is gone and with it the house charge, 
surtax and other added fees, they cannot 
afford many of the goodies. 

Decontrol of restaurant prices was part 
of a general tendency to lift price control 
on food. Last month, when fish in retail 
stores was decontrolled and fish prices 
zoomed, housewives refused to buy until 
fishmongers stopped gouging. Grocers, 
pleading that last year’s drought had 
made vegetables scarce, put their prices 
up, and housewives stuck to meat & po- 
tatoes, turned away from cauliflower at 
2/6, cabbage at a shilling a pound. 

This week, led by the 60,000 members 
of the National Federation of House- 
wives, British women were boycotting 
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their greengrocers, wearing bows of white 
tape to show that they wanted prices 
down. In Huddersfield the local N.F.H. 
chairman, Mrs. Neil Sykes, advised house- 
wives to make their salads of nettle tops, 
primrose and cowslip leaves, dandelions 
and wood sorrel. And in a speech at 
Reading, Food Minister Maurice Webb 
made political capital of the boycott. 
Said Webb: “This is the private-enter- 
prise way of giving you your food... 
The solution is .. marketing under 
public ownership. You know you have 
the remedy in your own hands, You did 
it with fish; now do it with vegetables.” 


Treasure in Tobermory 

On moonless nights on Scotland's Isle 
of Mull, they say, a lonely dog still howls 
on the beach for his Spanish master 
drowned 362 years ago in the peaceful 
waters of Tobermory Bay. Both had 
sailed against England in 1588 in King 
Philip’s mighty Armada. On the home- 
ward trip, their ship “much beeten with 
shote and wether,” sailed westward into 
Tobermory Bay where her grandee cap- 
tain, arrogant even in defeat, demanded 
food and aid from the local Scots. 

“Tt is not the way of the MacLeans to 
listen to insolent beggars,” replied the local 
chieftain, Lachlan MacLean, but, he added, 
if the Spaniard would lend him roo men- 
at-arms, he could have all the food he 
liked—provided he paid for it. 

Pop Goes Donald. The agreement 
made, MacLean marched off with his 
Spaniards to ravage his ancient enemies, 
the MacDonalds, on the islands of Rum, 
Eigg, Canna and Muck. When he returned, 
the Spaniard announced that he was ready 
to set sail. 

“Pay me first,” said the Scot. 





THE DUKE oF ARGYLL (CENTER), Hts Son, Diver, & SPANISH GALLEON 
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“When you return my men,” said the 
Spaniard. 

The canny chieftain returned the men- 
at-arms, but he kept three Spanish offi- 
cers behind as hostages and sent his young 
kinsman, Donald MacLean, along to col- 
lect the gold on the spot. Once on board, 
Donald was clapped in irons, and—hos- 
tages or no hostages—the galleon hoisted 
sail and headed out to sea. A short while 
later a hideous explosion—it was young 
MacLean, they say, who touched it off— 
rocked the quiet harbor, and the Spanish 
ship settled peacefully below the waves, 
ten fathoms down. Only the captain’s dog 
and three sailors escaped drowning. 

There has been much argument since 
then over the identity of the sunken ship, 
but around Tobermory it became accepted 
as fact that she was the 960-ton galleon 
Duque de Florencia, a ship laden with gold 
and silver plate and carrying the Armada 
paymaster’s chest, a hoard of 30 million 
ducats in gold coin, 

Duck & Work. It was a treasure to 
tempt any Scot, and in 1641 the Marquess 
of Argyll, head of the Clan Campbell, got 
King Charles to grant him the rights to 
fish for it. The MacLeans, however, were 
not giving up that easily. They built a 
stone fort on the shores overlooking the 
site of the wreck, and announced their 
firm intention “to shoot guns, pistols and 
muskets” at any Argyll diver who at- 
tempted to “duck and work” near the 
sunken wreck. In 1683 Captain William 
Campbell sailed the frigate Anna of Argyll 
into the harbor and ordered the divers 
“to sink their bells ... and duck and 
work regardless of the threats of the 
MacLeans.” The embattled treasure-seek- 
ers managed to catch “a crowne or diadem, 
and had hooked the sayme, but being 


Transatlantic 


Beneathe ye sell, ye ducats? 


chained, it fell among ye timbers.” They 
soon gave up. 

Since that time some 15 attempts have 
been made to salvage the Florencia’s treas- 
ure. They yielded handfuls of gold and 
silver coin, a cannon designed by Ben- 
venuto Cellini, the skeleton of a boy, 
some silver plate etched with Spanish 
arms, religious medals, ammunition and 
boarding pikes. But under the silt of years 
the bulk of the Spanish treasure still, pre- 
sumably, lies where it sank, tucked se- 
curely “beneathe ye sell of ye gunroome.” 

Last week, with the assistance of the 
Royal Navy, which insisted that its only 
interest was in training divers and locating 
the exact site of the wreck, the Argylls 
were at it again in Tobermory Bay. The 
time had come, the eleventh Duke decided 
recently, to make “a really serious at- 
tempt” at the treasure. Even if loot eludes 
him, the Duke hopes to make expenses 
sélling movie and feature story rights to 
the search. “The world is too drab,” he 
says. “I think we could all do with a little 
romance.” 

Clinkers & Scallops. Meanwhile, 65 
feet down, his divers probed the bay floor 
with powerful hydraulic jet drills and huge 
vacuum-cleanerlike suction pumps, look- 
ing for cash but finding mostly romance. 
So far, they had raised what seemed to be 
an ancient, encrusted cannon-ball. It 
turned out to be a clinker dumped off a 
World War IT coal ship. A piece of ancient 
planking turned out to be part of the town 
pier. Some mysterious round objects 


turned out to be weights from a modern 
fishing net. A bonanza haul of large scal- 
lops had a solid market value of three 
shillings apiece in the London markets. 
But by week’s end the divers had found a 
Spanish 


genuine dagger in a _ ten-inch 
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for better braking control Piymouth’s good-looking, good-seeing. Plymouth’s beauti- as a factor of safety the hand 
Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes have fully new styling provides for safe vision all brake operates on a separate 

a total of siz hydraulic cylinders, around. The rear window has even 32% more braking system. In the other 
as compared to four in the other glass area than last year’s Plymouth; that’s leading low-priced cars, the hand 
leading low-priced cars. The action is B-I-G! And in chair-height seats you sit up lever and foot pedal operate 
smoother, more accurate. where you can see things close to the car. the same braking system. 


big little detail Now—more than ever—the car that likes to he compared 
is the counterbalanced . 
luggage lid. It lifts at Drive the others, drive Plymouth, and 


you decide! See your nearby Plymouth 
dealer who will gladly arrange a dem- 
onstration drive. 


the touch of a finger, 
stays up without supports, 


can’t fall on your head. 
PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Detroit 31, Michigan 
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sheath encrusted with rust, and two Span- 
ish medallions. 

For the Argylls and those residents of 
Tobermory who can still hear the cap- 
tain’s dog howling on their beaches at 
night, hope lived on, and the search went 
forward. The MacLeans were not talking. 
There is also a legend that everything 
worth taking from the sunken galleon was 
taken 300 years ago—by a MacLean. 


GERMANY 
Chill from the East 


Last January, officials of the West Ger- 
man government announced that some 
400,000 German prisoners of war were 
still held in the Soviet Union. Western 
Allied officials thought this figure too high, 
but agreed that at least 225.000 and per- 
haps as many as 250,000 German P.W.s 
had yet to be accounted for by the Rus- 
sians. Recently the flow of returning pris- 
oners had been stepped up, and German 
families eagerly scanned the lists of re- 
turnees. 

Last week, from Moscow, came news 
that chilled the hearts of thousands. All 
German prisoners of war in Russia, said 
the Soviet radio, had now been returned 
to Germany. 

The Germans were almost too stunned 
to speak. By the most conservative esti- 
mate, the Russians still had not accounted 
for more than 200,000 prisoners of war. 
Socialist Leader Kurt Schumacher ex- 
pressed in one word the feelings of mil- 
lions: “Monstrous.” 


TURKEY 


Second Free, First Fair 


On Turkey’s first free election day in 
1946, a peasant at the polls picked up two 
lists—one of Republican People’s Party 
candidates with Ismet Inénii’s portrait at 
the top (for the benefit of illiterates), the 
other of Democratic Party candidates 
topped by a picture of Celal Bayar. He 
solemnly put the Inénii sheet in his breast 
pocket, saying, “My leader, your place is 
by my heart,” and disdainfully dropped 
the Bayar sheet and a Democratic Party 
vote into the ballot box. 

Though the Democrats benefited by 
some such mistakes, the incumbent Re- 
publicans got 85% of the votes, many of 
them acquired by cheating. Next Sunday 
Turkey will have its second free, and per- 
haps its first fair election. The Democrats 
refused to take part until a new law guar- 
anteed them observers at every polling 
place. The Republicans will probably win 
again—by a reduced majority. 

The leaders, the two chief parties and 
the platforms are the same as in 1946. Led 
by deaf, adroit President Inénii, the Re- 
publicans are campaigning on Turkey’s 
progress in the 27 straight years they have 
held power since the late great Kemal 
Atatiirk expelled the last Sultan. Led by 
sober, intense ex-Premier Bayar, an Ata- 
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= Ee Harris & Ewing 
Turkey's INONU 
Next to the heart. 


tiirk protégé ousted by Inénii in the jock- 
eying after Atatiirk’s death, the Democrats 
declare that it is high time for a change. 
Both parties agree on Turkey’s anti- 
Communist, pro-West foreign policy. 


INDIA 


Atomic Vows 

Like men elsewhere, a thin little Indian 
with sparkling eyes is deeply worried 
about the state of the world. He is 34- 
year-old Acharya Sri Tulsi Ramji, head of 
the Terapanthi sect of the Jains, a reli- 
gious group that believes in nonviolence. 
In a campaign to improve humanity, Tulsi 
Ramji in 1948 founded the Anuvrati 
Sangh (Atomic Vows Society). Its mem- 
bers take 148 vows, renewable yearly. 

Last week the society was pleased to 
announce that it had grown from 75 to 
25,000 members, several of them multi- 
millionaire merchants. In red, yellow and 
blue turbans, many of Tulsi Ramji’s fol- 
lowers gathered in the society’s tent, 
where Tulsi Ramji was seated on a dais. A 
disciple read out the 148 vows. Cried Tulsi 
Ramji: “Do you accept this list of vows?” 
Shouted the crowd: “We are all for it!” 

On the list: pledges not to accept bribes, 
obtain false ration cards, travel on trains 
without tickets, forge signatures, commit 
abortion or arson. The disciples also prom- 
ised not to adulterate milk with water, or 
flour with powdered stone, and “not to tell 
a lie to marry off one’s daughters . . . for 
example, not to tell about a blind girl that 
she has eyesight.” 

When he has pledged all of India to his 
atomic vows, Tulsi Ramji plans to con- 
vert the rest of the world. 





Part Way Home 


As the fast Punjab Mail train pulled out 
of Calcutta one evening last week, most of 
the passengers aboard were Punjabis re- 
turning to their home province for the 
Hindu marriage season and its round of 
celebrations. But on this trip the Punjab 
Mail took them only part way home. Two 
hundred miles northwest of Calcutta the 
engine lurched off a bridge. Nearly 100 
passengers were killed, 150 injured. 

A survivor, Abdul Qaiyum Ansari, Min- 
ister of Rehabilitation of Bihar State, 
inspected the track where the accident had 
occurred. He found that the iron fishplates 
used to join sections of rail had been re- 
moved in two places and that the discon- 
nected end of one rail had been pushed 
slightly inward. 

It was India’s g2nd case of railway sab- 
otage in six months. It was also, many 
Indians were convinced, part of a Com- 
munist campaign to disrupt the country’s 
railroad system. 


THE PHILIPPINES 
Triple Threat 


Bouncing little Carlos P. Romulo got a 
backhanded bid to be Foreign Secretary of 
the Philippines. President Elpidio Quirino 
told the press last week that Romulo had 
not been offered the post, but “could have 
the job any time he wants it.’ Romulo 
promptly flew from Manhattan to Manila. 

For economy reasons, the Philippine 
Congress has recommended that Romulo’s 
present post, chief of the Philippine dele- 
gation to the U.N., be merged with the 
ambassadorship to Washington. Romulo 
thought he could be both—and Foreign 
Secretary to boot. Pondering the protocol 
problems, the U.S. State Department 
shuddered. Said a Washington official: 
“Can you imagine Secretary Acheson hav- 
ing to rush to the airport every time 
Ambassador Romulo comes to town, be- 
cause the U.S. Secretary of State has to 
greet the Philippine Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs upon his arrival?” 


CHINA 
Closed Door 


For more than a year, a tight little 
group of U.S. consular aides had lived and 
worked in the tower-topped Glen Line 
Building on Shanghai’s teeming Bund. One 
day last month, U.S. Consul General Wal- 
ter P. McConaughy hauled down a tat- 
tered flag, locked the doors of his offices 
and left. For the first time in over 100 
years, no U.S. flag flew over a diplomatic 
post on the Chinese mainland. 

Later that same day, McConaughy and 
his staff boarded a train for Tientsin and 
the U.S. liner General W. H. Gordon. Last 
week, the General Gordon nosed into 
Hong Kong Harbor bearing U.S. diplo- 
matic personnel, and 660 other refugees 
from 26 nations. 
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VENEZUELA 


Preliminary Test 

The worst strike in 14 years all but 
paralyzed Venezuela’s $2 billion oil indus- 
try last week. It began when two small 
unions in the western oilfields walked out 
because employers refused to renegotiate 
a contract that still had a year to run. 
When the government declared the stop- 
page illegal, more than half the country’s 
40,000 oil workers quit in sympathy. 

That was enough to make an effective 
strike. Creole, the Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 
subsidiary that produces almost half Ven- 
ezuela’s oil, reported output down 75% 
and closed its 300,000-barrel-a-day pipe- 
line south of Lake Maracaibo for fear of 


By last week the Communists appar- 
ently felt ready for a preliminary trial of 
strength with the government. Because it 
was largely a test, the unionists refrained 
from violence and sabotage, and the gov- 
ernment’s use of martial law seemed 
enough to contain the situation. But U.S. 
and British experience had shown that as a 
practical matter soldiers cannot dig coal, 
and it was hardly likely that the govern- 
ment could keep 500 million barrels of oil 
a year flowing out of Venezuela without 
coming to some sort of understanding 
with labor. Unless the government could 
find labor leadership good enough to force 
them out, Communists would soon be 
making bigger trouble in the most eco- 
nomically strategic area in Latin America. 





Umpire Montes (CENTER) AT PARQUE DELTA 
At first base, two out. 


sabotage. Shell Oil was reported to be 
closed down even tighter than Creole. The 
stoppage was just as tough on the govern- 
ment: its revenues, derived mainly from 
oil royalties, fell off sharply. 

At week’s end the military junta which 
rules Venezuela declared martial law in the 
oilfields, then moved to dissolve the strik- 
ing unions on the ground that they had 
“altered their specific objectives and con- 
verted themselves into an instrument of 
political action.” Later, the government 
came right out and charged Communists 
and the outlawed Accién Democratica 
party with fomenting the strike. 

The only real labor leadership in the 
Venezuelan oilfields since the junta over- 
threw President Rémulo Gallegos in 1948 
has been Communist. One of the first 
things the junta did on coming to power 
was to jail, exile or drive underground all 
labor chieftains belonging to Gallegos’ 
New-Dealing Accién Democratica party. 
That opened the door for the Communists. 
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MEXICO 
Othello at the Bat 


It was the first half of the eighth inning 
at Parque Delta, home grounds of the 
Mexico City baseball team Asules de Vera 
Cruz; the Torreon Laguneros were leading 
the Asules 3 to 1. Torreén’s star Negro 
shortstop, 26-year-old Othello Renfroe of 
Jacksonville, Fla., rapped a slow roller to 
second base and tried to beat the throw 
to first. Umpire Ramén Montes de Oca, 
6s, cried “Fuera!” (out). In such a sit- 
uation Shortstop Renfroe, like another 
celebrated Othello, found himself little 
blest with the soft phrase of peace. 

“You old blind fool!” cried Renfroe. 
“That throw hit me!” Ignoring the 6-ft. 
player’s complaint, Umpire Montes, who 
speaks no English, stoutly repeated 
“Fuera.” Thereupon Renfroe unleashed a 
right to his jaw and Umpire Montes was 
completely fuera (see cut). 

As enraged Asules fans began boiling 


out of the bleachers, police hastily sur- 
rounded Othello Renfroe and: escorted 
him two blocks to a police station, where 
he was fined 250 pesos ($29) for assault 
& battery. That night, after Torreén had 
won the game 5 to 4, the Association of 
Umpires wired Doctor Eduardo Quijano, 
president of the Mexican Baseball League, 
announcing that no further umpiring 
would take place in the league until Ren- 
froe had been expelled. Next morning, 
before the league had had time to act on 
the umpires’ demand, government agents 
picked Renfroe up and put him aboard a 
plane for San Antonio. 

The Mexican press took a fine, impar- 
tial stand, applauding the government’s 
expulsion order, but deploring the loss of 
a good shortstop. La Prensa’s sport editor 
philosophically pointed out that, after all, 
everyone knows that Mexican umpires 
walk out on the field with “Jesis en la 
boca” (i.e., with a prayer on their lips). 


CHILE 
Hail to the Chief 


For President Gabriel Gonzalez Videla’s 
return from his U.S. good-will tour, two 
different groups of Chileans planned wel- 
comes. Santiago officials ordered an arch 
of triumph, flowers, banners, and a day 
off for everybody. Communists, proclaim- 
ing that “Gonzalez is handing over Chile 
to the Yankees,” plotted strikes and street 
demonstrations. 

Neither show came off. Before board- 
ing his U.S. Army Air Force plane at 
New Orleans, Gonzalez canceled the civic 
welcome because he thought it an ex- 
travagance. When the time came, the 
Communists did little more than scatter 
a few leaflets in the streets. Otherwise, 
they were lost in the crowds whose spon- 
taneous applause and cheers were the 
best indication that Gonzalez’ popularity 
is still high. 

Taking no chances, the police had cor- 
doned off the crowds at such a distance 
from the presidential palace, La Moneda, 
that the President could hardly see them 
when he stepped out on a balcony. “Who 
ordered this?” shouted Gonzalez. “Put 
down the ropes—take them away.” Then, 
as 20,000 Chileans surged toward his bal- 
cony, he launched into a speech that 
lasted for two hours. 

At 7 p.m., the enthusiastic President 
went back into the gloomy old palace, 
where politicians and friends crowded 
around to greet him. In two hours, he 
talked to nearly a thousand people, em- 
bracing each one and calling each by his 
first name. Then, still fresh and lively, he 
spent an hour and three-quarters with the 
press. “The average U.S. citizen believes 
war is unavoidable,” he said. “But come 
what may, we stand always loyal to the 
democracies.” The U.S., he thought, was 
a great place, and he told in detail of what 
he had seen of TVA, Louisiana oilfields 
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and Texas ranches. Of his Washington 


visit, he said: “I didn’t ask for anything. 
But President Truman on his own initia- 
tive ordered a White House official to 
push Chile’s irrigation loan through in the 
International Bank.” 

The reporters told him that Chileans 
hadn’t liked all the U.S. publicity about 
his samba dancing and fondness for late 
parties. “Ah,” explained Gonzalez with 
the unruffled air of a well-traveled diplo- 
mat, “in America the press gives great 
importance to private life; here the news- 
papers wouldn’t even have noticed.” 


ARGENTINA 
Happy Talk 


“One of these days,” President Perén 
declared last week, ‘“‘mankind in order to 
find its guiding star will set its eyes on 
Argentina .. . I tell you that Argentina 
has not one single economic problem of 
any gravity. Economically we could be 
the greatest nation in the world!” 

Garbed in a brigadier general’s full- 
dress uniform, Perén opened the 84th Ar- 
gentine Congress with a four-hour speech 
extolling the wonders of his government 
and of Argentina’s “third position” be- 
tween the Communist and the free-enter- 
prise worlds. At the end he stood back 
and beamed at the applauding audience. 
Argentina’s Number One Worker, as he 
likes to be called, was a happy man. 

Perén had reason to be happy. His 
personal popularity had been dramatically 
demonstrated on May Day when 300,000 
cheering descamisados jammed into Bue- 
nos Aires’ Plaza de Mayo to see and hear 
their leader. And things were obviously 
going well in Washington, where Treasury 
Minister Ramon Cereijo had applied for 
a credit of $125 million and President 
Truman had spoken favorably of an Ar- 
gentine loan, 

Perhaps even more satisfying to the 
President than anything else was the 
hopeless state of his opposition, whittled 
down by harassment of the independent 
press, restrictions on public meetings and 
strict enforcement of the laws against 
disrespect (Time, Oct. 10 et seg.]. At the 
opening of Congress two years ago there 
were 43 Radical deputies, 113 Peronistas. 
Last week there were still 113 Peronistas, 
but the little band of Radicals had been 
reduced to 18. Of the missing deputies 
one, Ricardo Balbin, was in jail for dis- 
respect. Three, expelled, were in Mon- 
tevideo; one had died. Twenty had just 
resigned in protest against what they 
described as Peronista trickery in prolong- 
ing for two more years the terms of office 
of all deputies elected in 1946. 

While the delicate credit negotiations 
were still going on in Washington, Perén 
did not want to be burdened with any un- 
seemly discord in Congress. The Peronista 
steamroller went to work; the frustrated 
Radicals could not even get their 20 resig- 
nations accepted or rejected. Leaving all 
such embarrassing questions up in the air, 
Argentina’s Senate and Chamber of Dep- 
uties voted to take a recess for the month 
of May. 
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Comings & Goings 

Montana’s Democratic Governor John 
Woodrow Bonner, 47, on his way to 
Biloxi, Miss. to make a speech, ran into a 
spot of trouble in New Orleans’ French 
Quarter. New Orleans Cab Driver Philip 
Bollinger tried to piece together the story 
for reporters: “This guy came up to me on 
Canal Street. He was kinda stinkin’, I 
guess. He told me he was the governor of 
Montana. We got a lot of tourists get to 
thinking they’re governor sometime or 
other. I didn’t believe this guy, but I told 
him I'd help him to cash a check .. .” 
Eight or nine hotspots later, said Bollin- 
ger, they wound up at a “girly show,” and 
the man who claimed to be governor still 
hadn't been able to cash a check. When he 
got too noisy the cops arrested him as a 
drunk, locked him up for six hours, let 
him out when he sobered up. Said the 
husky, family-man governor, father of 
five: “I just did some drinking like any 
other visitor. I guess I had too much.” On 
second, sober thought, he told reporters 
that there was “something mysterious 
about the whole thing,” assured the A.P. 
in his home state, by long distance, that 
the story had been “grossly exaggerated.” 

Nebraska's Senator Kenneth Wherry 
earned some unexpected pocket money as 
a guide when he showed 14 women from 
his home state around the Capitol build- 
ing. As a joke, each of the women pressed 
a dime into his hand at the end of the 
tour. Wherry blushed, stammered and 
tried to return the money, but the giggling 


ladies would have none of it. The Senator 
sent the $1.40 along to the Nebraska 
Cancer Society. 

Addressing the annual meeting of the 
Travelers Aid Society of New York, Perle 
Mesta, the U.S.’s party-throwing Minister 
to Luxembourg, announced: “I love my 
job and I'm not seeking any other post.” 

There seemed to be not a dull moment 
anywhere for Maestro Arturo Toscanini, 
83, and his barnstorming NBC Symphony 
Orchestra. In Dallas, a cloudburst drenched 
4,600 people just at concert time. Women 
hiked up their long evening dresses and 
men peeled off their shoes and socks and 
waded through deep puddles to get to the 
Fair Park Auditorium, Next day, Tosca- 
nini’s son Walter conked a Los Angeles 
newspaper photographer with a movie 
camera for popping a flashbulb too close 
to the Maestro as they stepped off a 
plane. 

In London, on his 67th birthday, Field 
Marshal Earl Wavell, who fought hard 
and well in North Africa against Field 
Marshal Erwin (‘Desert Fox’) Rommel, 
underwent a serious abdominal operation. 

Princess Elena of Rumania, better 
known before her 1947 marriage as Mme. 
Magda Lupescu, came to grief while visit- 
ing the International Stamp Exhibition at 
London's Grosvenor House with her hus- 
band and longtime (23 years) royal lover, 
former King Carol of Rumania. The prin- 
cess caught her heel at the top of a short 
flight of stairs, tumbled, landed in a mink- 
clad heap twelve steps below. Damage: a 
badly bruised right leg. 





McC oy & Moran 
A match won, an engagement in doubt. 
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Hearts & Flowers 


Looking scared, but still beautiful in a 
billowy white satin $1,200 wedding gown 
(a gift of M-G-M), Cinemactress Eliza- 
beth Taylor became the bride of Conrad 
Nicholson Hilton Jr., 23, son of the hotel- 
man. A crowd of 600 people jammed the 
candle-lit Beverly Hills Church of the 
Good Shepherd; 2,500 more lined the 
streets outside. The young folks (the bride 
had just recovered from a cold in her 
chest) left for a four-part honeymoon: a 
night in Santa Monica; a week in Carmel, 
Calif.; a week in Manhattan; three 
months in Europe. 

In Bad Homburg, Germany, Tennis Star 
Gertrude (“Gorgeous Gussie’) Moran 
teamed up with U.S. High Commissioner 
John J. McCloy, soundly beat (6-3, 6-3) 
Lady Elisabeth Macready, wife of the 
British economic adviser, and Lawrence 
Phillips, a McCloy associate. Pressed by 
reporters, Gussie later summed up the cur- 
rent state of her romantic life: “I am not 
engaged. At least, I don’t think so.” 

Bandleader Xavier Cugat, 50, called in 
the press in Boston, announced that he 
would marry his band’s songstress, Abbe 
Lane, 18, if he ever gets a divorce from his 
second wife. Then he turned to his fiancée 
and said gently: “Go down to your moth- 
er and take a nap before the show. Rest.” 

Named by veteran Movie Director 
Clarence (/ntruder in the Dust) Brown, 
after 35 years in the movie business, as 
the five greatest lovers in screen history: 
John Barrymore, Charles Boyer, Clark 
Gable, John Gilbert, Rudolph Valeniino. 


T!-e Laurels 

Crowned, in Bangkok: Boston-born 
King Phumiphon, who had just returned 
from his honeymoon. The music-loving 
king (he sold five songs to a Broadway 
musical show now in rehearsal) lifted a 
nine-tiered crown onto his head as army 
& navy guns fired 1or salutes and the 
temple bells of every monastery in his 
kingdom rang seven times. He thus be- 
came Rama IX, King of Siam. 

Awarded an around-the-world flight by 
the One World Award Committee, Inc., in 
Manhattan: Roger Nash Baldwin, for- 
mer director, now chairman, of the Na- 
tional Committee of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, “in recognition of . . . 30 
years of outstanding work. . . and for his 
contribution to the formulation of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights.” 

Presented in Manhattan to Bernard 
Baruch, 79, who has worn a hearing-aid 
for almost a decade: the 1950 Hearing 
Advancement Award of the Hearing Foun- 
dation, a promotional organization. 

Honored by the Barter Theater of 
Abingdon, Va.: Actress Shirley Booth, 
for her playing of a slattern in Broadway's 
Come Back, Little Sheba. The award: 
“one Virginia ham and a platter to eat it 
off of,” and an acre of Virginia land. 

Signed by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer to 
play opposite Fred Astaire in a forthcom- 
ing movie called Royal Wedding: Actress 
Sarah Churchill, 35, daughter of Winston 
Churchill. 
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First Star of the Night 
I wish... | wish... 


I wish I might...be where care never intrudes and life begins anew... where days 









are bright with sunshine. ... where, as far as the eye can see, are blue sky and blue sea 
and bright flowers ...where time is lazed away on pink powdery sands... where 
there are rolling fairways and a fair sailing breeze...where nights enchant with 


music and starlit splendour ...where every wish is fulfilled. ..in Bermuda. 
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FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE write The Bermuda Trade Development Board, 620 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N.Y, or 372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Your Travel Agent will make com- 
plete arrangements for your Bermuda vacation—at no cost to you. 














You'll love the “feel” of the wheel! Here’s real **Finger-Tip 
real ease of handling women especially appreciate! 


and theyte both 50 FORDS! 


Ve right now, over 250,000 
families are two-Ford families— 
many of them owners of two big 
1950 Fords. They found that the 
second Ford means a personal car 
for Dad, with a car at home that’s 
always “‘on call” for the rest of the 
family! They found, too, that Fords 
are a sound investment—low in 
first cost, low in operating cost and 
high in resale value. 

For family “traveling compan- 
ions” there’s no smarter combina- 
tion than a "SO Ford Sedan and a 
*50 Ford Convertible or Station 
Wagon! With styling that received 





the New York Fashion Academy’s 
Gold Medal as “Fashion Car of 
the Year’! With your choice of 
two great economy engines—the 
new 100 h.p. V-8, or the advanced 
95 h.p. Six! With 35% easier-acting 
“King-Size’’ Brakes! With a true 
““Mid Ship” Ride in Ford’s famous 
sound-conditioned “Lifeguard” 
Body, distinguished for its quality 
coachwork! 

So before you buy any car, see 
your Ford Dealer and “Test Drive” 
a ‘50 Ford! The car you now own 
may provide the down payment 
for two new Fords. 


id There's cargo space aplenty and the wide, casy opening rear deck makes loading 
convenient! Use your Ford Station Wagon for many odd jobs as well as pleasure! 
















THE *50 FORD STATION WAGON is a Double-Duty Dandy! Whether you use 
it for work or play, it gives you riding and driving ease and conven- 
ience. Eight people ride in roominess and comfort. Or, if there’s a 
hauling job, slip out the rear seat and there’s room for a huge load. 


” in your future... 





wy with a future built in 
} “Deep Deck” Luggage Locker of the Tudor is not Here’s real “Fashion Car” styling. And remember, “Test Drive” the’50 Ford today at your Ford 
only big (24.7 cu. ft.)—it’s sealed against the weather! Fords are built to live outdoors in any climate! Dealer's. See, hear and feel the difference! 


THE '50 FORD CUSTOM DELUXE TUDOR seats six big people comfortably 
with more hipand shoulder room than any other carin Ford’sclass. 
You'll drive hundreds of miles without fatigue. Here’s a “per- 
sonal” car that’s tops in style, comfort and all-round economy. 
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21 Under Par 


Bantam Ben Hogan had played good 
golf since his comeback last winter (Time, 
Jan. 16), but he had yet to win a tourna- 
ment. In the Greenbrier open tournament 
at White Sulphur Springs, W.Va. this 
week, he made up for all that. Ben’s win- 
ning score: a 21-under-par 259 for 72 


holes, tying the alltime world record for 
play on a par-70 regulation course. Said 
Ben: “I’m picking up where I left off.” 





capper John Campbell’s experimental 
weights, he had been voted the three- 
year-old most likely to succeed. This year, 
Middleground had run a good second in 
each of his four races. As a formful 
bridesmaid who never quite got to be a 
bride, he was 8-1 as the horses cantered to 
the post. The bettors had forgotten, or 
were unimpressed by the fact that Mid- 
dleground was sired by Bold Venture, 
winner of the 1936 Derby; that another 
Bold Venture colt, Assault, had won the 
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Your Host Leapinc Mr. TROUBLE (ON RAIL) & MippLEGROUND ON Last TuRN* 
The question was obvious. 


Son of Bold Venture 


In picking a winner, it usually helps to 
know a horse’s pedigree. In picking the 
winner of the Kentucky Derby, which 
is run before the three-year-olds have 
learned all that even good trainers can 
teach them, pedigree is a prime considera- 
tion. Most of the crowd at Churchill 
Downs last week paid more attention to 
past performances. 

Taking their tips from spring form 
charts, the customers pretty much nar- 
rowed the Derby down to a race between 
the California speedster, Your Host (9-5), 
and the Virginia-bred come-from-behind- 
er, Hill Prince (2-1). The obvious ques- 
tion was whether Your Host could keep 
up his blazing speed for the Derby dis- 
tance of a mile-and-a-quarter. Third 
choice, after an impressive win in the Blue 
Grass Stakes (Trwe, May 8), was the 
fast-improving Mr. Trouble (6-1). 

Always a Bridesmaid? This tidy sim- 
plification of the 14-horse Derby field all 
but ignored a sleek chestnut colt named 
Middleground—even though, in Handi- 
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1946 Derby; and that the man who 
trained both of them, and Middleground 
too, was canny Max Hirsch of Bob Kle- 
berg’s King Ranch. 

When the horses broke from the Derby 
gate, Your Host rushed into the lead as 
expected, If he was not to be allowed to 
steal the race, somebody had to push him. 
Mr. Trouble’s jockey, Doug Dodson, 
elected to do the job, and did it so suc- 
cessfully that Your Host stopped all over 
after a sizzling mile, ended up ninth. 
Hill Prince, with Eddie Arcaro riding for 
his fifth Derby victory,f hung in the mid- 
dle of the field until the stretch, then 
made his bid, finished second. Mr. Trou- 
ble, used up too soon, held on well to 
take third money. 

It was not until the stretch that the 
90,000 people in Churchill Downs paid 


* Behind Middleground: Hill Prince. 

+ Arcaro also went by the form charts. He had 
his choice between Hill Prince and Middle- 
ground as a Derby mount, made his deci- 
sion after riding Hill Prince to victory over 
Middleground in the Wood Memorial (Time, 
May 1). 
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Its weight so light 
—so “comfort-right"! 







Smart new 
TRAVELWEIGHT 


$1875 


Trench model $20.75. 
Other Alligator Rain- 
wear, $7.50 to $53.50. 


You'll be amazed how almost weightless 
—how smart, how comfortable—this fine 
water repellent garment really is! Around 
the clock, around the calendar, you'll 
proudly wear your Alligator Travel- 
weight —specially woven from combed 
and plied pima yarns—an extremely 
high count fabric with tight, interlock- 
ing weave. See it—buy it today! 
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«IT'S SURE TO RAINE 
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You don’t need a million... 
ora month 


You can enjoy that vacation of a lifetime at The 
Greenbrier, America’s smartest—and gay est— 
The 


Greenbrier rates average but $19 a day per person, 


resort, ‘ruth 1s, 


for far less than you think. T 
including meals...so little for your title to this 


new world of magnificent diversions. 


Your visit to The Greenbrier promises an ex- 
perience of profound delight. Here, amid 7000 
acres of spacious, rolling lawns, beautiful gardens, 
and natural woodland...all at their loveliest right 
now...you can golf on three championship courses, 
play tennis, ride over 250 miles of forest trails... 
swim,..and find a new zest and energy in our 
mountain air. Whynot make your reservations now! 





yttn YORE America’s Smartest and Gayest Resori 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA 
Edward T. Lawless, Vice-President. Eugene Voit, Manager 


Early reservations advisable, New York, 11 West 49th St.—JU 6-2225 
77 West Washington Street — RA 6-062 
Continental Bldg. —RE 2642. Boston, 73 Tremont St. 

















Chicago, 5. Washington, 


LA 3-4497. 
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XXV International Biennial Art Exhibition 
Qune - Oct.) 
XI International Cinema Festival 
(Aug. 20 - Sept. 10) 
XI International Drama Festival 
Quly 10-30) 
XIII International Festival for Contempo- 
rary Music and Ballet 
(Sept. 5-25) 
Open air performances and concerts 
Traditional Venetian Fetes 
Gala Fashion Shows - Cabaret - Pigeon 
Shooting - Horse Show - Tennis and 
Golf Tournaments - Yachting - Fishing 
Lido Beach Life - Casino - Night Club 
Hotels and Pensions of all categories 
Information and literature 
thre Travel Agencies, 
Uff » Comunale Tur- 


ismo or Ente Provinciale 
Turismo Venice (Italy). 
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Jockey BOLAND 
He followed instructions. 


much attention to Middleground.* Eight- 
een-year-old Jockey Bill Boland, an ap- 
prentice riding in his first Derby, had 
been given explicit instructions by Trainer 
Hirsch: “Don’t pay any attention to Your 
Host at all. He can’t go the distance. 
Ride against Hill Prince and those other 
horses,” 

Loose in the Stretch. Jockey Boland 
did exactly that. He kept Middleground 
well up all the way, turned him loose at 
the quarter pole. Hill Prince almost came 
even with him for a few yards, but Jockey 
Boland had more horse under him than 
Jockey Arcaro had that afternoon, Mid- 
dleground won by a length-and-a-quarter. 
His time: 2:01%, the second fastest in 
the Derby’s 76-year history (fastest: 
Whirlaway’s 2:012 in 1941). 

Your Host, which set the pace for most 
of the mile, and Hill Prince, whose race 
was good enough to have won most Der- 
bies, had lived up to their spring per- 





formances. Middleground had lived up 
to his pedigree. 
"It's Nice to Know" 

Long-faced Manager “Red” Rolfe of 


the Detroit Tigers knew what was wrong 
with his ball club. “We lack speed,”, he 
pointed out, “and we're not a long-Hall- 
hitting club. We need five or six hit to 
make two or three runs.” His best pit 
had a sore arm and had not been able to 
play in a regular game this season. Yet, at 
week's end, Robert Abial Rolfe’s team was 
somehow leading the American League. 
Detroit’s good start w. s no great shock 
to the baseball pundits. Last year the 
Tigers finished fourth, ten games eff the 
pace, but over the winter they strength- 
ened themselves, on paper, by paying $125,- 


aware of 
a year ago with Derby Win- 
ner Ponder, gravel-voiced Radio Caller Clem 
McCarthy overlooked Middleground’s stretch 
rush, barely got him under the wire. 


* Sooner than radio listeners became 
him. As he had done 
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ooo and a pitcher to the St. Louis 
Browns for Second Baseman Gerry Priddy, 
and by trading lackadaisical Outfielder 
Wakefield* to the New York Yankees for 
promising First Baseman Dick Kryhoski. 

With Third Baseman George Kell, a 
place-hitter who last year managed to 
shade Boston’s Ted Williams by .coo2 per- 
centage points for the batting champion- 
ship, and reliable Shortstop Johnny Lipon, 
Detroit hoped to have a major-league 
infield for the first time since it won the 
pennant in 1945. Red Rolfe’s outfield 
promised to be even stronger, particularly 
if 1949 rookie sensation Johnny Groth 
could keep his .367 hitting pace. Detroit 
fans were already looking forward hap- 
pily to a World Series in Briggs Stadium. 

Manager Rolfe knew it might not be as 
simple as all that. Studious Red Rolfe 
keeps a typewritten card file on his play- 
ers’ performances, but it took no card file 
to tell him that First Baseman Kryhoski 
(“We'll need 15 or 20 homers out of him 
to win the pennant’) was hitting a dis- 
couraging .196 last week. Moreover, he 
had not been able to use 28-year-old 
Pitcher Hal Newhouser at all, did not 
know when he could start him. “It’s nice 
to know people are thinking of us in terms 
of a pennant,” said Rolfe in a mild under- 
statement. “We have a chance, but Boston 
and New York are loaded.” 


* Who made news of his own last week. When 
the Yankees sold him to the second-division 
Chicago White Sox, Wakefield refused to join 
the Sox unless they boosted his $1 o pay by 
$5.500. Said the White Sox management: no 
deal. Since the Yankees did not want to take 
him back, that seemed to leave Wakefield, po- 
tentially a brilliant outfielder, the No. 1 D.P. of 
baseball. The problem presented to Baseball 
Commissioner Happy Chandler (and still un- 
resolved): did the New York Yankees, or the 
Chicago White Sox, owe Wakefield the current 
year's salary? 
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MANAGER ROLFE 
“We have a chance, but...” 
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For pleasure before business 
take the family along... 





Mountain Panoramas from the Skytop Lounge 


see the Pacific Northwest from 


Your business trip to the Pacific 
Northwest can be a delightful vaca- 
tion if you take the family along 
on The Milwaukee Road’s super- 
speed Olympian H1awaTHA. 


Scenery? The wide West is at eye 
level just outside your window. 
Make stopovers en route; visit the 
Puget Sound country around Seattle 
and Tacoma—a mountain and ma- 
rine wonderland. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD * 





THE 5 bes VIP/SAN. , 


Your children under five ride free, 
those under twelve for half fare. You 
can go de luxe in private-room cars 
or enjoy berth comfort with econ- 
omy in Touralux sleepers. Coaches, 
too, plus the handsome diner and 
the cheerful Tip Top Grill car. 


You'll like the air of friendly hospi- 
tality on The Milwaukee Road, 
and the freedom from tiring 
drives, traffic and weather hazards. 


We'll be glad to help plan the 
entire trip. H. Sengstacken, Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager,708 Union 
Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


New and cheerfully 
decorated, Touralux 
sleepers that save you 
money area Milwaukee 


Road “‘exclusive.”’ A\a SECOy 
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OLESCENCE* 


means convenience! 


Tetevist N ts but one of the many reasons 


why the New Yorker is a bargain-buy 

among New York hotels. Add to this its 
greater convenience, service and 

of novoles: 


continuing program e and 


you'll understand its popularity! 


*Novolescence 


piepeae 
NEW YORKER 


Frank L. Andrews, President 


34th St. at Bth Ave. New York, N.Y 


a word coined to describe our $2,000,000 improvement 


program: new decor, new furniture, new value 
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— sealed units 
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Save morey 


Water Coolers 


PRESSURE AND BOTTLE TYPES 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 









po cococcnr 
| Mall coupon with letterhead for free 
booklet telling how a G-E Woter | 
| Cooler pays off in more production. | 
1 General Electric Co., Sec. T-7, , Air | 
| Conditioning Dept., Bloomfield, N. J. l 
| NAME | 
| ADDREsSs | 
| city STATE l 


after coffee...a 
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enedictine 
‘La Grande Liqueur Francaise 

Bottled in Fecamp France 











America's 
largest 
selling 
imported 
liqueur 
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ILE Julius Wile Sons & Co., Inc., N. Y. 


Sole Agents for the U.S.A. 
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| MUSIC 


| New Man for the BBC 


Britain’s biggest (96 players) and best- 





known orchestra, the BBC Symphony, 
last week got its first new conductor in 
20 years. The new man, who will replace 









Sir Adrian Boult this summer: 
handsome, popular Sir Malcolm Sargent, 
55, until 1948 founder-conductor of the 
Liverpool Philharmonic. 

The directors the government-sub- 
sidized BBC had searched for more than a 
year for a conductor who would take the 
job. They had dangled the £10,000 salary 
before Sir John Barbirolli, but he pre- 
ferred to stick with his beloved Hallé Or- 
chestra in Manchester for less money. 
Brilliant young Czech Conductor Rafael 


reti 


ol 


Larry Burrows 
Str MALcotm SARGENT 
No housecleaning, 


Kubelik was tempted, but he turned it 
down to take over the Chicago Symphony 
(Tre, Jan. 9). After six months of nego- 
tiation, Sir Malcolm had accepted on 
condition that he could spend half his 
time free-lancing at home & abroad and 
conducting the roof-raising choral con- 
certs which are his specialty (he has re- 
corded both Handel’s Messiah and Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah for Columbia), 
Conductor Sargent’s arrival is not likely 
to mean any big housecleaning of the 
BBC orchestra. He has frequently guest- 
conducted it, and declared himself well 
pleased. Most English critics rank it as 
one of Britain’s top three (the other two: 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s Royal Philhar- 
monic, Barbirolli’s Hallé). If it has not 
won the prestige in Britain that Arturo 
Toscanini’s NBC Symphony has achieved 
in the U.S., that is mainly because, as one 
British critic put it, “the BBC has not had 
a Toscanini.” But in 20 years the BBC 
| has become a box-office attraction 
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Distinctive BEAUTY . . Magnificent PERFORMANCE . . Long Range ECONOMY 





ALL ARE YOURS IN A PONTIAC AT VERY LOW COST 
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LUBRICATING OILS 


Great Trains of America—Northern Pacific’s “North Coast Limited” climbing Homestake Pass in Montana 
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Why it’s always rush hour on this main street 


You're watching the famous ‘North 
Coast Limited” on the “Main Street of 
the Northwest.” It's “rush hour,” all 
right. Every hour is, when six of these 
Northern Pacific diesels streak back and 
forth from Chicago to the North Pacific 
Coast— 28 mountain ranges between! 
Diesels like these can go 250,000 miles 
without overhaul, run 95% of the time. 


One reason is carbon-fighting RPM 
DELO Oils. They stop ring-sticking, cor- 
rosion and excessive wear by keeping 
carbon and other impurities harmlessly 
dispersed in the oil, and by resisting 
acid-forming oxidation. RPM DELO Oils 
mean more power, lower maintenance 
costs wherever they're used in Ameri- 


can industry. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY «+ STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 


both in London, where it divides its 
time between the studio and the concert 
hall, and on provincial tours. One reason: 
the BBC has always offered its listeners 
palatable programs, heavy on the classics, 
with a good spicing of moderns and pop- 
ular gems. 

Sir Malcolm has no intention of chang- 
ing any of that. Says he: “At a concert 
performance one can perform a new work 
and be reasonably sure that the people 
have come to hear it. But on the wireless, 
you've got to be sure that a majority of 
to million people want to hear what you 
are playing.” 

One change he is determined to make. 
So far, the BBC has played its broadcast 
performances in a huge, empty studio in 
suburban Maida Vale. If Sir Malcolm has 
his way, he will open the doors to an in- 
vited public as Toscanini and the NBC 
orchestra do. Says he: “One misses the 
presence of people listening.” 


“Everything So Perfect" 

“Here.” beamed moonfaced Conductor 
Fritz Busch, “is everything so perfect . . . 
If we miss a note now & then, is that so 
important? What counts is the enthusi- 
asm.” At Cincinnati’s 38th biennial May 
Music Festival, famed Metropolitan Opera 
Conductor Fritz Busch was getting just 
about all the enthusiasm he could handle, 
and he enjoyed every decibel of it. 

For some of the festival's choral num- 
bers, he had assembled 1,800 singers, in- 
cluding some 600 children. Once the en- 
thusiasm had to be coaxed out of the kids. 
Rehearsing Benjamin Britten's Spring 
Symphony, Busch urged the boys to make 
their whistling less “polite”; he promptly 
got a resounding wolf whistle, and smiled 
his appreciation. Said he: “They know 
their stuff. I bring it out of them.” 

As they have since the 1870s, music- 
loving Cincinnatians packed the flower- 
banked Music Hall (capacity 3,500) to 
hear and applaud everything. They got no 
beer & pretzels program from Busch. In 
five days and five concerts, he offered 
them dumpling-heavy portions of the mu- 
sic he loves best: Bach, Bruckner, Mahler 
Mozart, Verdi (the Requiem), Wagner. 
On the last night, the audience in the 
Music Hall stood up to close the festival 
by roaring out the “Hallelujah Chorus” 
from Handel's Messiah. 

Said 60-year-old Fritz Busch, who had 
rehearsed his singers and players within 
an inch of their lives, “Yah, it’s lots of 
work. But it’s marvelous.” One thing that 
delighted him was the fact that “this year 
we had 13 soloists and nine of them are 
American-trained. That couldn't have 
happened 25 years ago. It shows what 
festivals like this are doing.” 

Even more heart-warming to Conduc- 
tor Busch, who 17 years ago took a stand 
against Hitler and consequently lost his 
job at the Dresden Opera, was the fact 
that in Cincinnati he found “community 
expression in the best sense of the word. 
Boys & girls, old ones and young ones, 
even the little kids, all join together and 
they don’t bother about the races. Yah,” 
says Fritz Busch, “it is great.” 
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“Ln enchanted experience... 


TForemember wtth FY ~ 
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“We have never enjoyed a vacation 
as much as this one!” declared Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl Lipman, of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. The President of the Po- 
lice Safety Council of Milwaukee, and 
Mrs. Lipman, recently returned to this 
country after a 42-day cruise of the 
Pacific on the American President 
Liner, S.S. President Cleveland. 

“The delightful days on shipboard, 
the thrill of exciting new ports and 
strange lands, the interesting people 
we met on the ship—we loved every 
minute of it,” Mrs. Lipman said. 

This summer, why not take the vaca- 
tion of your dreams—a restful, zestful 
Pacific Cruise on a luxurious Ameri- 
can President Liner? Forty-two en- 
chanted days and nights of rest and 
fun, while your air-conditioned “country 
club afloat” takes you across tropic 
seas to the fabled ports of the Far East. 

Spacious, airy staterooms, beauti- 
fully appointed lounges, swimming 
pools, specially equipped nursery for 
junior travelers, and a score of other 
facilities, services and comforts will 
make your shipboard days delight- 
fully refreshing. 

Consult your local travel agent for 
complete service and details about 
American President Lines ships, Pac- 
ific Cruises and Round-The-World 
cruises. Why not see him soon and 
make your reservations? 


SAILINGS FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
May 27 © June 21 © July 13 * August? 
August 27 * September 23 


SAILINGS FROM LOS ANGELES 
May 29* June 23 * August 29* September 25 
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Mr. and Mrs, 
Carl Lipman 


Kobe... gateway to Southern Japan, 
is only one of five fascinating Pacific 
and Far East ports you will visit on 
your Pacific Cruise. From Kobe, you 
can easily visit the charming old city 
of Nara, cradle of Japanese culture; 
Kyoto, the “classic city” of Japan, 
and the site of the old Imperial 
Palace, For those who plan a longer 
visit in Japan, Kobe is important as 
a point of departure to Tokyo, Nikko, 
and other points of interest. During 
your Kobe stop-over, you'll have time 
to ascend Mt. Rokko, by cable car, and 
visit the famous Satsuma factory, as 
well as charming shops, bazaars and 
restaurants. 

Your Pacific Cruise will take you to 
Yokohama, with its beautiful gardens 
and temples...the teeming streets of 
Hong Kong...charming Manila...and 
always-lovely, languorous Hawaii. 
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PRESIDENT LINES 





311 CALIFORNIA STREET * SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 





If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 
100% Pennsylvania motor 
oil that lasts longer, grade 
for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil at the 
yellow oval sign. Drive in 
now and sound your “Z”’ for 
the genuine. 





Member Penn. Grade Crode Oil Aean., Permit No 
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RELIGION 





Antichrist's Ethic 

“Beliefs are decisive. Beliefs made the 
Ten Years [1940-49] what they were. 
Catastrophic beliefs enger 
phe.” Thus highbrow Britis} 
erick A. Voigt, a member of t 
England, diagnoses the il of the 
times. The articles of modern man’s creed, 
says Voigt, in England’s Roman Catholic 
magazine The Month, are: 

“Religion without God; Christianity 
without Christ; Christ without Anti- 
christ; Heaven without Hell; works with- 
out faith; a God of Love but not of 
Wrath; a Church that can bless but can- 
not curse, 

“We believe that God, almighty and 
incarnate, is but a benevolent Spirit; that 
Satan does not exist; that Christ was the 
author of an ethical code, but not the 
Godhead crucified. We profess to believe 
that He existed, for agnosticism is no 
longer the fashion. We believe that the 
Gospels must conform with our time and 
not our time with the 

“All articles of our creed can be 
summed up in one ph ‘the Christian 
ethic.’ The ‘Christian ethic’ is the Anti- 
christ of the Western world. It is the most 
insidious and formidable corruption that 
ever afflicted that world J 

“In what is our hope? In the famine 
and thirst! The danger ... is that the 
hunger and the thirst will be stilled by the 
frothy pabulum of the ‘Christian ethic,’ 
and that the people will be full and yet 
not fed. But there are signs ... that 
the people no longer ‘love to have it so.’ 
In the gnawing hunger and the burming 
thirst is our only hope: ‘Not a famine 


of bread, nor a thirst for we 
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Gospels .. . 








ater, but of 
hearing the gt of the Lord,’ ” 


The Mystery of the Cloth 

How big was Jesus Christ? Was He a 
strongly built man 5 feet 1o inches tall, 
with long, delicate hands & feet, a right 
shoulder slightly lower than the left? Did 
He have a brain weighing oximately 
1,492 grams? T ere debated 
for three days last week by 200 learned 
Pong and black-robed scholars of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the huge, 
frescoed Fall of the Papal Chancellery in 
Rome. It was the first International Con- 
gress of Studies of the Holy Shroud. 

During the 7th Century two early 
en, Saints Braulionis and Adam- 















hese questi 

















churct 
nan of Tons. referred to the existence of a 
cloth venerated as the shroud in which the 
body of Christ was wrapped when it was 


laid in the tomb. In 1171 William, Arch- 
bishop of Tyre, mentioned such a shroud 
in Constantinople. In 1204 a member of 
the Fourth Crusade, which sacked the city, 
sent the shroud to his father in France. 
But in 1349 the Church of St. Stephen in 
Besancon, where it was kept, caught fire, 
ind the shroud seemed to have v inished. 

The following year, King Philippe de 
Valois of France presented to one of his 


lords a cloth purporting to be the same 
shroud. Two bishops forbade veneration 
of it, presumably because it was a fraud; 
and ir Pope Clement VII issued 

speci ordering that it should be 
treated 










y as “a painted representation 
of the inal, authentic Holy Shroud, 
whose whereabouts are unknown.” Since 
1452 the cloth has been the property of the 
Italian House of Savoy. On special oc- 
casions it was exhibited to the faithful, 
but in the roth Century, at least, it seems 








ght, Redemptoris 
MAN OF THE SHROUD” 
The photographer was filled with fear. 


to have appeared not as a painting but as 
a soiled and damaged piece of white linen. 

65 & 90 Degrees. In 1898, Italy’s King 
Umberto I agreed to have the relic photo- 
graphed. Secondo Pis, a photographer of 
Turin, was given the j job. . While deve lopi ng 
the plate, he reported “Sudc lenly I was so 
filled with fear that I almost fainted. For 
there grew plainly visible on the plate 
the face and body of a man whose head was 








covered with blood, whose wrists carried 





stigmata, whose expression was one of 
untold majesty.” 

Ever since, the argument has raged 
Does the 14 ft. 3 in.-long cloth really bear 
the front & back imprint of Christ’s n ake | 
body as though it had enveloped H 
lengthwise, or is it the work of a cleve 
forger? Points mentioned in f 
shroud’s authenticity 
@ The figure on the shroud is | 
graphic negative (light areas appear dark ) 
which would seem to indicate that it is the 









favor of the 
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result of an impression rather than a 
painting (though an impression. might 
still be a forgery). According to a letter 
read at the Congress by Roman Catholic 
Professor Rudolf Kynek of Czechoslova- 
kia, “We have treated corpses with myrrh 
and aloes, and when we placed them in 
linen an impression of the corpse could 
afterwards be plainly seen on the linen 
when we exposed it to light. As time went 
by ... when humidity covered it with in- 
visible fine molds it became invisible to 
the naked eye 
@ Medieval tradition held that nails were 
driven through Christ's palms. The shroud 
shows wounds near the middle of the 
wrists. After hammering nails in 35 freshly 
amputated hands, Surgeon Pierre Barbet 
of Paris declared that the palms would 
tear too easily to support the weight of a 
man, and Christ's wrists must indeed have 
been pierced. Believers in the shroud’s 
authenticity doubt that this fact would 
be known to anyone forging the relic. 
@ The marks of the scourge on the back 
of “the man of the shroud” seem to make 
the same pattern that would have been 
made by Roman scourges of the time—a 
pattern unlikely to be known to a faker. 
@ Germany's Dr. Herman Moedder of 
Cologne’s St. Francis Hospital found by a 
Yseries of experimental “crucifixions,” with 
eight volunteers, that a person bound to a 
cross by his hands must periodically writhe 
upward on the crossbar in order to breathe, 
The shroud’s pattern shows trickles of 
blood from the wrists at *s of both 65 
and 90 degrees—a fa vhich could be 
explained by such writhing, but which a 
forger would be unlikely to allow for, 
Private Property. On the negative side 
are other cogent arguments: 
@ Pope Clement VII and the 14th Century 
bishops must have had good reason for 
positively declaring that the shroud was 















not authentic. 

@ Luke and John refer to the wrappings of 
Jesus’ body in the plural (“linen cloths”). 
@ According to the Gospel of John, the 
body ol Jesus was wrapped together with 
“a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about an 
hundred pound weight,” and though the 
shroud shows traces of aloes and myrrh, 
some experts think that 100 Ibs. would 
have left more of a residue. 

Last week's conference closed without 
final proof either way, but with an official 
hope “that a way may be found to examine 
scientifically, religiously and historically 
those aspects of the holy linen which may 
lead to determination of its authenticity.” 
Colored photographs, X-ray and chemical 
analyses seemed indicated, but much red 
tape needed unraveling before they would 
be forthcoming. The shroud, still the 
private property of ex-King Umberto II 
! not been exhibited since the Holy 
Year 1933. 











Etiquette 
Should I offer a prayer during a pasto- 
ral call? May I advertise my sermons? 
Should I visit female parishioners alone? 
How should I dress for a church picnic? 
For 22 years many a Protestant pastor 
has kept himself Emily-posted on such 
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Kodak Ektar //3.5 Lens, employing rare-element glass, assures 
black-and-white snapshots with remarkable detail... color shots 
with “magazine-cover” quality. This superb lens, plus a wonder- 

fully precise shutter and a full range of automatic controls, 
makes the “Medalist” truly a connoisseur’s camera. $312.50 
with case. Flasholder, $11.08, At your Kodak dealer’s. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. O 
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Prices include Federal Tax 
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you comfort They are the strongest leathers known, which 
assures you long lasting good looks. That's why you get 
more comfort for a longer time in Connolly Shoes. 
Write us for our style booklet and the 
name of your nearest Connolly store. 
CONNOLLY SHOE COMPANY CF, 
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Take along a World 
of Entertainment 


u NEW ZENITH 
eu 


Trans-Oceanic 


Standard and Short-Wave Portable Radio 
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Less Batteries 


Now Only $Q 


Plays virtually anywhere... anytime— 
with overall performance unequalled 
by ony other portable radio! 


Ashore or afloat... wherever you go, a 
world of entertainment goes with you in 
Zenith’s thrilling new “Trans- Oceanic.” 
Now more powerful, more sensitive than 
ever, this new edition of the aristocrat of 
all portables brings you Standard Broad- 
cast coast-to-coast plus International Short 
Wave on 5 individual bands. Plays where 
ordinary portables fail—in boats, trains, 
planes, remote areas ‘round the world. 


Specially “Tropic-Treated” to guard 
against radio's deadliest enemy—humidity, 
this new “Trans-Oceanic” is amazingly 
lighter, easier to carry, and far lower in 
price than ever before! Works on Long- 
Life Battery Pack and on AC or DC. See it 
at your nearby Zenith® dealer's. 
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*West Coast and far South price slightly higher 
Price subject to change without notice. 180 












clerical fine points through the pages of 
the Rev. Nolan B. Harmon’s Ministerial 
Ethics and Etiquette. This week Method- 
ist Harmon brought out his book in a new, 
revised edition (Abingdon-Cokesbury; 
$2.50). Some highlights: 

On Getting a New Parish, “Ministers 
shrink from being drawn into a contest 
with each other for a vacant place, and 
preserve self-respect better by refusing to 
strive with one another for an open pulpit. 
A minister, like a maiden, should insist on 
being told that he is the one & only person 
who is in the mind of the wooer—in this 
case, the congregation.” 

Pulpit Manners. Author Harmon ad- 
vises against “smoothing the hair, ar- 
ranging the tie, or in any way putting the 
finishing touch upon one’s personal toilet 
before the congregation . . .” 

Women. “Women make up a large pro- 
portion of the minister's flock, and the 
pastoral relationship with them is com- 
plicated by the fact that they are women 
. - « When a woman is sick and in bed, 
the minister should always be sure that 
someone else is with her when he calls 
« « . Wise pastors usually try to have the 
nurse or attendant go before to arrange 
the room for the visit.” 

Funerals. “Every minister, of course, 
wishes to comfort the bereaved and to say 
what good he can of each person whose 
life's record he is called upon to close; but 
honesty and candor must not be forfeited 
in the process . . . Other funerals are yet 
to be held, and the minister who goes ‘all 
out’ for one person's father or husband or 
son or daughter will have other sons or 
wives or fathers or mothers facing him 
with their dead in the days to come. . .” 


Something Marked "Personal" 


The well-to-do families of Chicago’s 
broad-lawned suburb, Winnetka, IIL, 
turned out this week at the red brick 
community church* to honor the man 


who has been baptizing them, marrying 
them and preaching to them for 20 years 
—and loving it. 

The Rey. Samuel Dacke Harkness, 66, 
grew up in a background where theology 
was orthodox and strict. The son of a 
Scottish Presbyterian minister, young Sam 
earned a doctor’s degree from Missouri 
Valley College and was ordained 2 Pres- 
byterian minister in 1908. But his ex- 
periences in the ministry soon began to 
jar loose some of the orthodox rivets 
in his Presbyterianism. 

Natural Law. In Sout: Dakota he was 
once called to a farmhouse where the 
father of five children had died while 
convalescing from typhoid. To the wid- 
ow’s tearful question, “Why did God take 
my husband?”, Harkness made the stock 
answer: it was the will of God to which 
all must submit. Sut on the drive back to 
town, the doctor ¢urnec to the minister to 
ask: “Why dic you tel! her that nonsense 
about the will of God? Against my strict 
orders she gave her husband a meal of 


%* Winnetka Congregational, which boasts mem- 
bers of 34 Protestant mostly 
Presbyterians, Baptists and Methodists. 


denominations, 
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fried pork, and it killed him.” Then, says 
Harkness, “I realized that God does not 
interfere with the operation of natural 
law from cause to effect.” 

Later he was summoned to visit an 18- 
year-old vagrant who was dying of teta- 
nus. Much to his surprise he heard him- 
self telling the boy: “You have just as 
good a chance with God as I have. You 
will be with Him soon, and I'll stay with 
you till you get there.” Explains Hark- 
ness: “Gone was my previous thinking 
about the awful justice of God which de- 
manded confession of sin and acceptance 
of the atonement of Christ on the cross. 
I only knew that the love of God is broad- 


er than the measure of man’s mind.” He. 


gradually came to feel, he says, that the 
infallibility of the Scriptures is secondary 





WINNETKA’S HARKNESS 
Love is broader than the mind. 


to their value in the disclosure of truth 
in everyday life. 

"Forever Creative." Such views soon 
tagged him as a liberal: Fundamentalist 
William Jennings Bryan once unsuccess- 
fully opposed Harkness’ appointment to 
a high office in the Presbyterian General 
Assembly as “a dangerous heretic.” But 
Dr. Harkness revels in his unorthodoxy. 
With his wife he is planning a book to be 
titled The Confessions of Two Conscien- 
tious Hypocrites. Said he recently: “I 
don’t think anyone can give you a religion 
. . . I think anyone’s religion, to be real 
and workable, has to be self-originating, 
forever creative. The church is merely a 
tool to be used—first, to measure our 
lives against the best we may know, and 
second, to accomplish with others what 
we cannot accomplish alone. 

“Also, I believe the church in recent 
years has spent so much time telling men 
how to run their business, and has neg- 
lected to make them sufficiently moral to 
do it. . . To me, the Gospel of Christ is 
marked ‘personal,’ and I try to make 
my ministry informal and human.” 
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You cant match a FRIGIDAIRE 
Food Freezer! 


Check ALL the quality features inside 
and out—see why there’s no matching a 
Frigidaire Food Freezer. Look at its smart 
styling by Raymond Loewy, the lastingly 
beautiful Dulux finish. Lift the counter- 
balanced lid with a finger-touch.and see 
how this 8.8 cu. ft. model holds 308 Ibs. of 
frozen foods—yet keeps food easy to see, 
easy to reach. 


Notice, too, the automatic interior light 
—the special fast-freezing shelf—the two 
handy, sliding storage baskets—the auto- 
matic signal-light; latch with built-in lock. 
And remember—this freezer is powered 
by the one-and-only Meter-Miser— 


Simplest cold-making mechanism ever built— that's the Meter- 
Miser. It’s the heart of Frigidaire Food Freezers—the same 
money-saving mechanism that powers America’s No. 1 
Refrigerator. Backed by a 5-Year Protection Plan, 


FRIGIDAIRE Food Freezers 


is engineered by Frigidaire, makers of 
America’s No. 1 Refrigerator. 

You can buy and freeze food in quantity 
when prices are low. You'll always be 
ready for emergency meals, And you'll 
discover dozens of other ways this freezer 
saves you hours, dollars and energy. 


Learn about all the Frigidaire 

Food Freezers from 8.8 to 18 
cu. ft.—at your Frigidaire Dealer's. Also, 
see the other Frigidaire Appliances. Look 
for your Frigidaire Dealer's name in the 
Classified Phone Directory. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General Motors, Dayton 
1, Ohio. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ontario. 
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RADIO & TV 


Beginning of the End 


Baltimore last week became the first 
U.S. city in which more people watched 
evening television (50.29%) than listened 
to radio (49.8%). Just a year ago, ac- 
cording to Researcher C. E. Hooper, the 
figures were 82% for radio, 18% for TV. 





Southern Charmer 

Edgar Bergen waltzed onto the floor of 
Las Vegas’ Desert Inn last week with 
blonde, willowy Podine Puffington, who 
“speaks” with a syrupy Southern accent. 
Though only five feet tall, Podine has a 
32-inch bust and 19-inch waist. Because 
of her light plastic construction, she 
weighs only 25 pounds. 

Ventriloquist Bergen ordered the new 
$3,000 puppet because he suspects that 
tall puppets might be more successful on 
television than knee-sitters like Charlie 
McCarthy, who originally cost $75. Po- 
dine is also more mechanized. Charlie and 
his stablemate, Mortimer Snerd, are con- 
trolled by broomstick handles in their 
backs; pushbuttons under Podine’s hair 
make her roll her eyes and bat her flirta- 


| tious lashes. Podine has only one dress, 


will get no more until she clicks on TV. 


Real Thriller 


Most radio whodunits rely on tough- 
talking private eyes, glossy gun molls and 
satanic scientists. By avoiding such stand- 
ard characters, Dragnet (Thurs. 10:30 


p.m. E.D.T., NBC) lags in the Nielsen 
ratings, but it has won a devoted follow- 
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AcTor WEBB 
Like a guy pouring a cup of coffee. 


ing among policemen from New Haven to 
San Diego, who welcome Dragnet’s non- 
nonsense approach. Says 30-year-old Jack 
Webb, creator of the show: “We don’t do 
it by underplaying—because underplaying 
is still acting.. We try to make it as real 
as a guy pouring a cup of coffee.” 

Each episode of Dragnet is “the docu- 
mented drama of an actual crime” taken 
from the files of the Los Angeles police. 
Webb, who also plays matter-of-fact Po- 
lice Sergeant Joe Friday, says: “We use 
the old-fashioned, plain way of reporting, 
where you don’t know any more than the 
cops do, It makes you a cop and you un- 
wind the story.” 

Rhythm of the Relay. The realistic 
approach is often a sound-man’s night- 
mare, Up to five men are needed to handle 
the 300-odd sound effects on each show. 
Webb’s trickiest piece of realism came 
when the script called for a long-distance 
phone call from Los Angeles to Fountain 
Green, Utah. “We actually placed the call 
and recorded it. We got all the line clicks 
of the trunk lines, the rhythm ofthe op- 
erators as they moved the call from one 
relay point to another. You can’t fake 
stuff like the authentic way an operator 
says ‘One moment, please.’” Two tele- 
phone operators wrote in, praising the 
show. The telephone company wrote in, 
too, warning that their equipment could 
not be used for such stunts, 

Even more important than sounds in 
the night is the jargon of the police. In- 
stead of the familiar “Calling all cars,” 
Dragnet uses the duller but truer “Atten- 
tion all units,” making sure that it is ac- 
companied by a rush of air through the 
microphone (called a “squelch’’), because 
most police radio dispatchers are not ed- 
ucated in the genteel phases of commer- 
cial broadcasting. 

Man at Large. Because its stories are 
based on actual cases, Dragnet breaks a 
few taboos. A program dealing with sex 
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ritain and all Europe are only hours away, 


when you fly by Stratocruiser Speedbird from New York, 
A restfully-appointed, twin-decked Stratocruiser leaves for 
London every day, connecting with more than 325 
onward flights weekly to key cities in 12 European 
countries. Choose your destinations! 


n arrival at London, you may stop over for 


a visit at no extra fare, or speed on without delay to Paris, 
Rome, Stockholm, Frankfort or 14 other cities to which BOAC 
or BEA fly daily or more often, It’s Europe's 


most convenient schedule! 
Holy Year Pilgrimage brings added delight 1 
when you fly by BOAC Speedbird, for you can include a visit 
to the ancient shrines and abbeys of England and Ireland on 


your way—yet your air fare is only your 
Round Trip to Rome. 


ourtesy, friendliness, helpfulness are 


things everyone talks about, but the promise is a reality 
with BOAC. That well-known British tradition for suave 
service makes every stage of your trip a pleasure! 
Book now for this summer and autumn! 


420 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Telephone 
PLaza 5-5960. Offices in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Miami, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Montreal and Toronto, 
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See your travel agent for information 
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criminals “drew not one official or un- 
official protest,” and the city of Detroit 
borrowed the recording (minus the adver- 
tising plugs for Fatima cigarettes) as the 
climax broadcast of a campaign against 
sex crimes, The most mail was pulled 
by a Christmas show called “The Rifle.” 
It dealt with a small boy who found 
the hiding place of his Christmas-present 
rifle in plenty of time to kill a play- 
mate. The National Rifle Association 
protested strongly. Webb turned their 
letter over to the Los Angeles police, 
who promised the association ten more 
shows illustrating the folly of giving rifles 
to children. 

Last week, as it rounded out its first 
year on radio, Dragnet’s realism reached 
a new high: the criminal got away. “We 
don’t try to punch a moral,” says Webb. 
“Tf there’s one in the show, the people get 
it. We don’t even try to prove crime 
doesn’t pay—because sometimes it does.” 


Hair Cut 


In twelve years, Soprano Dorothy Kir- 
sten has traveled from torch singing in 
“a joint in New Jersey” to the stage of 
the Metropolitan Opera. Not content with 
this success story, she signed up last fall 
to sing popular songs with Frank Sinatra 
on Light-Up Time (weekdays, 7 p.m. 
E.D.T., NBC). Last week, with Sinatra 
suffering from a sore throat, Dorothy 
Kirsten took over as M.C. of the show. 
“I’m a long-hair with short-hair mo- 
ments,”’ she explains. “People forget that 
I learned how to swing before I learned 
the classics.” 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, May 
12. Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 


The Play's the Thing (Fri. 9 p.m., 
CBS-TV). Susan Glaspell’s Alison's 
House. 

NBC Theater (Sun. 2 p.m., NBC). 
Christopher Isherwood’s Prater Violet. 

U.S. Cabinet (Sun. 3 p.m., CBS-TV). 
The first public meeting of the Cabinet 
(Secretary of State Acheson absent), from 
Chicago where they are part of the cast 
of President Truman’s “nonpolitical” tour 
(see NATIONAL AFFAIRS). 

Holiday Hour (Sun. 5 p.m., CBS). The 
Philadelphia Story, with Jane Cowl, John 





Garfield, Rosalind Russell, Dick Powell 
and Margaret O’Brien. 
Holy Year in Europe (Sun. ro p.m., 


Mutual). An hour-long documentary, in- 
cluding the recorded recital of the Lord's 
Prayer by Pope Pius. 

Lux Radio Theater (Mon. 9 p.m., 
CBS). The Lady Takes a Sailor, with 
Dennis Morgan and Jane Wyman. 

Treasury Department Bond Drive 
(Mon. 1o p.m., NBC-TV; 10:30 p.m., all 
radio networks). Guests: President Tru- 
man, Gladys Swarthout, Bob Hope, Cary 
Grant, Jimmy Stewart, Jerry Colonna. 

Jefferson Jubilee Rally (Mon. 11:30 
p.m., all networks), President Truman. 

Screen Guild Theater (Thurs. 9 p.m., 
NBC). The Maltese Falcon, with Hum- 
phrey Bogart and Lauren Bacall. 
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INSECTICIDES and scores of chemical 
and food products are packaged in 
versatile Bemis FLEXI-CARTONS, 
These are economical, sturdy con- 
tainers, easily filled and handled, 
attractive on the shelf. .,an impor- 
tant member of the Bemis small 
bag family. 


“Cash money” for many 
farm wivescomes from their 
poultry flocks, and the 
POULTRY FEED that makes 
fast growing fryers and 
heavy laying hens comes in 
BEMIS COTTON BAGS, many 
of them dress print bags, 
prized for home sewing. 


Hundreds of CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, 
even such surprising things as molten 
asphalt and synthetic rubber, are 
packed economically and efficiently 
in MULTIWALL PAPER SHIPPING 
sacks. Bemis Multiwalls are engi- 
neered to their specific requirements, 


Bemis TITE-FIT TUBING, & 
burlap tubing with “two- 
way stretch,” is ideal for 
the fast, economical pack- 
aging of many large or odd- 
shaped products, such as 
garden hose, rolled rugs and 
carpets, baled goods, etc. 
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“Ive found out ... there's music in a glass of Carling's 


Red Cap Ale! A clear, bright harmony 
of flavor that gives Carling's the char- 
acter that makes it America's great 
ale!" 


ms, Cima 


. ARTHUR FIEDLER, famous conductor of 
. the Boston "Pops" Orchestra, whose RCA 
PS Victor Red Seal album of Anderson's 

2 “Irish Suite” hos just been released, 
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Carling’s Red Cap Ale 
has a flavor with a char- 
acter all its own. Doesn't 
your picture belong here? 
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Brewing Corporation of America, Cleveland, Ohio 






ENsor’s “THE 


Shrill Entry 


Belgium’s most famous modern artist. 
Baron James Ensor, was 89 when he died 
last year. He had crammed his house with 
souvenirs that ranged from a cigar butt 
once left there by Belgium’s King Albert 
to a great painting done by Ensor himself 
62 years ago: The Entry of Christ into 
Brussels, 

The picture had so shocked his con- 
temporaries that they refused to exhibit 
it even in avant-garde shows. Ensor re- 
solved to enjoy his masterpiece himself, 
hung it in an upstairs room and admired it 
daily. Publicly shown for the first time in 
1929, it was hailed as a brilliant “expres- 
sionist” picture foreshadowing the works 
of Max Beckmann and Paul Klee. Con- 
noisseurs clustered around the picture like 
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cattle at a salt lick, but while he lived, 
Ensor refused to part with it. Last week it 
went for $40,000 to an Ostend casino 
proprietor named Gustave Nellens. 

Dashingly painted in bright colors, the 
huge canvas swarms with festive Bruxell- 
ois, many in carnival costume. Almost 
lost in the riotous shuffle is the dejected 
figure of Christ mounted on a donkey. 
The quiet center of a scene as shrill and 
unsettling as an ambulance siren, He is 
one week from Golgotha. 


Double Trouble 


Hananiah Harari is a slick, meticulous 
commercial artist whose sharp-focus Coca- 
Cola ads, whisky displays (Old Sunny 
Brook) and magazine covers (FortTUNE) 
look even more real than the photographs 
he often paints from. He is also a solemn 
abstractionist. Last week Harari’s “seri- 
ous” paintings were on exhibition in a 
Manhattan gallery. They looked like noth- 
ing so much as houses built of cards for 
a game unknown to Hoyle. 

Born in Rochester in 1912, “Dick” Ha- 
rari had “a routine academic training” 
there and later a modern schooling under 
Fernand Léger and Marcel Gromaire in 
Paris. Back in the U.S. he did both real- 
istic landscapes and abstract murals for 
the WPA, exhibited fool-the-eye still lifes 
at the Museum of Modern Art and sold 
an abstraction to the ‘Whitney Museum 
before he discovered his flair for commer- 
cial work. 

His present double life clearly troubles 
Harari. Pale and frail-looking, he keeps 











ENTRY OF CHRIST INTO BRUSSELS” 


drawing tables in 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y., 
uses one set of equipment for morning ab- 
stractions and the other for afternoon 
commercial jobs. Like any artist, Harari 
longs to be both independent and popular: 
“I'd like to be close to people, but you 
know how the ordinary Joe feels about 
abstractions. Without being patronizing 
I'd like to be akin, to express what people 
are feeling. For example, there were 
6,000,000 Jews killed in Europe. I'd like 
to paint about that but not in a trite, 


two easels and two 
his studio at 


illustrative way. I'd like to paint abstrac- 
tions that will move people . . .” 

How does he plan to go about it? Says 
Harari anxiously: “I just don’t know.” 
Meanwhile, he has a lot of work piled up 
ahead of him, painting pretty teen-agers 
and frosted Coke glasses. 





Laurel Gallery 
Harart ABSTRACTION 
Mornings. 
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ouR modern bathing beauty is 
Vesanes smartly-styled, and casy 
on the eye, but so is the Westing- 
house UNITAIRE, The UNITAIRE takes 
a minimum of space. It’s quiet. It's 
install. 
operate. It's dependable. If you want 


easy to It’s economical to 
the boost a Westinghouse “Air Con- 
ditioned” sign will give your busi- 
ness, no matter what it is, get in 





touch with the Westinghouse Air 
Conditioning Distributor 
your classified telephone directory. 
Or, write for folder SM-5206 to 
Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
Sturtevant Division, 113 
Damon Street, Hyde Park, 
Boston 36, Mass. ~~ 


listed in 


; 


lon, 





. 


you CAN BE SURE...iF iTS 


Westinghouse 
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EDUCATION 


No Job for Mollycoddles 


“Tt’s a hot seat,” George F. Zook used 
to say of his $18,000-a-year job as presi- 
dent of the powerful American Council on 
Education. “Every once in a while some- 
body gets pretty cross. But if a man 
hasn’t the courage to say what he thinks 
he shouldn't take this job. He'd be just 
a mollycoddle.” 

Last week, after 16 years in the hot 
seat, outspoken 65-year-old Dr. Zook 
made his farewell speech to the council’s 
annual convention in Chicago and pre- 
pared to move over. To take the place he 
had resigned, effective next January, the 








Thornas McAv 
GEORGE ZOOK 
“It's a hot seat!” 





council named Dr. Arthur Stanton Adams, 
53, president of the University of New 
Hampshire, a 1918 graduate of the Naval 
Academy, and onetime submarine skipper. 

Strong Bridge. At the beginning, Ar- 
thur Adams had never planned to be an 
educator at all. But in 1921, when the 
Navy invalided him out (because of poi- 
soning by corrosive gases on board ship), 
he turned to teaching. Except for three 
years during World War II, when he 
served as a top administrator in the 
Navy's training program, Adams has 
been working in schools and colleges ever 
since. Before going to the University of 
New Hampshire in 1948, he was assist- 
ant dean of engineering and later provost 
of Cornell University. 

Despite his thorough background in 
teaching and school administration, Adams 
knew he would find that following George 
Zook was no easy job. Since 1934, Zook 
had seen that omnibus organization grow 
from 269 to 1,093 member groups, repre- 
senting most of the important U.S. public- 
school systems, private and_ state-sup- 





tis safe SAVEC A 
<> business! 


® This letter from one of our 
customers* tells how: “In spite of the 
fire that destroyed our factory last 
week, we'll soon be operating again 
in our new location... 


@ “One reason is that our Mosler 
safe, practically the only thing that 
survived the fire, completely protect- 
ed our business records. Imagine 
what an almost impossible task it 
would be torelocate and start produc- 


ing again without these records. . . 


@ “I can assure you of two things: 
first, we'll never be without a Mosler 
safe; and second, we'll make dead 
certain that our important business 
records are always kept inside it.” 


@ Remember, in spite of fire insur- 
ance, 43 out of every 100 firms that 
lose their records by fire never reopen 
for business. Can you count on your 
safe to protect your irreplaceable 
records? A Mosler Record Safe will 
—at amazingly low cost. 


*Name and address on request. 


Free Booklet: 
Don’t wait for fire to strike— 
write today for valuable illus- 
trated booklet “What You 
Should Know About Safes” 
and the name of your nearest 
Mosler dealer. 





# Mosler Safe c. 
320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Dealers in principal cities * Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 


Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the Worid 
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ported colleges and universities, and edu- 
cation societies. Under Zook, the council 
also became a strong bridge between U.S. 
educational institutions and the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, had one of the most respected 
independent voices in all U.S. education 
policymaking. Two measures that had 
strong A.C.E. support: the Mead bill for 
G.I. student housing and the Fulbright 
bill for overseas scholarships. 
Preoccupying Issue. In 1946 Zook was 
appointed head of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education, supervised the 
compiling of its long-range, five-volume 
report which, among other things, strong- 
ly urges federal aid to education (Time, 
Dec. 9, 1947 et seg.). When Zook leaves 
his job to write “a couple of books” and 
do some work for UNESCO's Internation- 
al Organization of Universities, Arthur 





Acme 


ARTHUR ADAMS 
“7’'m not worried.” 


Adams is sure to find that federal aid to 
education is still one of the A.C.E.’s most 
preoccupying issues. Said President-Des- 
ignate Adams last week: “I’m not worried 
about federal aid, but I am worried about 
the arrangements under which it is to 
be given—about the preservation of the 
autonomy and integrity of American edu- 
cation. Hitler took over the police force 
first, the educational system second.” 


Enough Intelligence? 

In the present Congress, all concrete 
proposals for federal aid to education have 
run aground on the muddy side issue of 
parochial schools. Last week’s convention 
of the American Council on Education 
(see above) heard a formula for clearing 
the channel. Said Dean Harold Benjamin 
of the University of Maryland, a backer 
of federal aid: 

“We will have to develop enough intel- 
ligence as Catholics to recognize that the 
United States is a great Protestant coun- 
try, not only in formal church member- 
ship but in some of the basic traditions of 
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Wherever trees lend 
grace and shelter... 


Wherever fine trees lend grace and 
shelter to man’s home or land—there 
you are apt to see the familiar figure 
of the Davey Man. 





He is a craftsman as painstakingly 
schooled for his chosen work as any 
true craftsman should be. He is a 
diagnostician, skilled in tracing tree 
troubles to their source. His concern for his “patients” is as deep and real 
as that of a family doctor—his hands as sensitive and sure in repairing the 
damage of accident or disease. 


Whether you call him in for planting or pruning, for spraying or feeding, 
for suggestions or surgery — you can safely place your confidence in the 
Davey Man. For he belongs to an organization which, during three genera- 
tions, has raised tree care to a science —an organization which, through 
performance, has long held undisputed leadership in its chosen field. 


If the Davey Tree Expert Co. is not listed in your phone book, write us today. 


The Davey Tree Man —Modern equipment...scientific 
materials ... years of experience ... an educational program 
that never ends—these are the tools that Davey Men use so 
apuy to keep your precious trees vigorous, beautiful—at a 
reasonable cost to you. Perhaps that’s why more people depend 
on Davey for the protection of their fine trees than on any 
other organization. 





THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TREE SAVING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY - KENT 5, OHIO 
MARTIN L. DAVEY, Jr., PRESIDENT 
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Tree Feeding 
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Tree Moving 


Pruning Tree Surgery 
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The Library, University 
of Virgina, designed 







by Thomas 
Jefferson, 1817. 


Writing of the Mark V Jaguar, Courtenay 
Edwards, famous motoring authority, says:— 
“Everything about it, the feel of it, the 
way it goes, the way it sounds and the way 


it looks has distinction! Its engine is as 
docile in city streets as it is impatiently fast 


3} Litre Sedan $3750, 34 Litre Convertible $3850. 
XK120 34 Litre Super Sports $3945. Prices slightly 
higher in some inland States. Local Taxea extra, 

The Jaguar X K120 Super Sports with its 160 h.p. 
twin o.h.c. motor holds the world’s record for a pro- 
duction car with the remarkable speed of 132.6 m.p.h, 


Distributors—Eastern States: Hoffman Motor Car Co, Inc., 487 Park Ave., New York. 
States West of Mississippi ; Chas. H. Hornburg, Jnr., 9176 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 
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in the finest Clads 
throughout the world, 
a preferred Scotch 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY ° 


fre 


verything 


86.8 PROOF 


about it has 


b 
distinction 


on the open road... I particularly liked 
the new steering which is light and positive. 
It corners like a racing car yet the springing 
with extra long torsion bars for the in- 
dependent front suspension gives a delightfully 
smooth ride.” 











more than one hundred millions of its 
people. A clerical-religious approach to 
the question of public education which 
may be suitable to a fine little green and 
very Catholic country of three million 
people, to which many of our greatest 
clerics are tied by kinship, is not always 
appropriate in the United States. 

“We will have to develop enough intel- 
ligence as Protestants to recognize that 
the United States is a great Catholic coun- 
try, the greatest Roman Catholic country 
in the world, both in terms of numbers of 
the church’s communicants and in the 
political and economic power it wields. A 
blindness to the great liberal resources of 
Catholicism and a rigid and uncompro- 
mising adherence to doctrinaire notions 
of the ‘separation’ of church and state, 
which may have been suitable to Ameri- 
can conditions in the days of Horace 
Mann, are not always appropriate to the 
United States in 1950.” 


Hazing 

It was initiation time again in Greek- 
letter fraternities across the U.S. Two 
ceremonies of last week: 
@ Near Ashtabula, Ohio, eight Youngs- 
town College Phi Gamma pledges were 
marooned overnight on a breakwater 100 
yards out in Lake Erie. Coast Guardsmen 
rescued them, said that if the lake had 
gotten rough they might have drowned. 
College officials suspended eleven mem- 
bers and the fraternity’s charter. 
@ In Springfield, Ohio one night, two 
pledges of the Wittenberg College chap- 
ter of Alpha Tau Omega, exhausted after 
two sleepless nights oi initiation prelim- 
inaries, were driven eight miles out of 
town and left to make their own way 
back. Hit by a truck at 3 a.m. after they 
had fallen asleep on the edge of the road, 
one was killed, the other injured. Witten- 
berg ordered officers of the fraternity to 
resign, suspended its charter for the rest 


of the year. 


Getting Worse 


The National Education Association 
scanned the horizon last week and an- 
nounced that 1) not enough college and 
normal-school students are preparing for 
grade-school teachers; 2) the 
shortage in grade-school teachers will get 
worse before it gets better. 

Only 20,000 new teachers for primary 
schools can be expected from this year’s 
crop of graduates, said N.E.A.’s Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. To cover replacements 
and rising enrollments, the U.S. needs 
100,000. If the current trend persists, 
the country will be 800,000 short of ele- 
mentary teachers when enrollments hit 
their expected peak in 1960. 

The commission's recommendations: 
boost the grade-school teacher's pay, give 
him job tenure, set up more attractive 
retirement plans, and establish the same 
salary scales for elementary- and high- 
school teachers, One likely result: some of 
the growing surplus of trained high-school 
teachers (50,000 this year) will be at- 
tracted to the lower grades. 


jobs as 
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Be any Spite ees ne ——e 


From the morning toaster on through all the day, the color and movement of 
your life is mirrored by a shiny, bright metal—chrome. It’s not just for 


brilliance alone that chrome is plated on household appliances and plumbing La. 


fixtures, on cars, furniture and even machine parts. It’s because chrome is DIAMOND 
practically proof against tarnish and corrosion, And it is so extremely 
hard that grit-filled mud can be wiped off with a mere rag without scratching. 
Both Diamond ALKALI and Martin Dennis, a division of Diamonp, are 
individually large producers of bichromate. the basic chemical from which 
the chrome used in plating is obtained. As large as the field for chrome CHEMICALS 
plating is, bichromate is employed in even greater quantity for tanning =” 
leather and for pigmenting paints. The diversity of bichromate’s career 
typifies the breadth of the chemical industry, touching every hour of the day. 
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Chemical you live by DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY...CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


BICARBONATE OF BODA + BILICATES + CALCIUM COMPOUNDS * CHROME COMPOUNDS © ALKALI SPECIALTIOCS 
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AMERICAS TOP TRAINS 


OLD FORESTER 


... Alnd that reason is the rich, elegant flavor —the 
matchless full-bodied goodness that has made famous 
Old Forester a foremost favorite for over 80 years. 

Poured exclusively from personalized miniature bottles 
on leading trains—a typical example of modern railroad 
service—to insure you full measure, uniform quality at all 
times. Old Forester in regular bottles, is yours to enjoy 
at home, or wherever fine liquor is sold or served. As it 
says on the label: 


There ts nothing beller in the market” 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION © Af Louisville in Kentucky 








Contents 1/10th Pint 
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CARMPION | PAPERS 







WHATEVER YOUR PAPER PROBLEM 
IT’S A CHALLENGE TO CHAMPION 


America’s printers know. their professional reputations 


depend in no small degree on quality paper. They 
protect that reputation when they choose Champion 


paper for lithography, letterpress and gravure. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 
HA KM LL T Oo Nx Oo. 8 1 6 


CHAMPION 


Sales offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 

Detroit, Cincinnati, St, Louis, Atlanta, Dallas and 
ote San Francisco. Distributors in every major city. 
CAST COATED 


This famous Champion brand 
offers unsurpassed appearance and 

rintability. For packaging, covers, 
labels and fine printed matter. Ask 
your paper merchant for a sample. 








MEDICINE 





Spoils of War 


Among the few chemicals which give 
some relief in some forms of cancer, one 
of the best is nitrogen mustard, developed 
as a poison gas for World War II but 
never used (Tie, Oct. 21, 1946). Among 
its disadvantages: it has to be injected 
(see below), and is sometimes almost as 
poisonous to the patient as to his cancer 
cells, Last week, Dr. Cornelius P. Rhoads 
told the Association of American Physi- 
cians in Atlantic City that a new chemical 
had been found with most of nitrogen 


mustard’s virtues and fewer faults. 
Produced in Germany to improve the 
triethylene 


finish of fabrics, melamine 





Gui graphers 
Dr. CALVIN KLopp 
From an accident, relief. 


(T.E.M.) is structurally similar to nitro- 
gen mustard and, like it, reacts freely 
with organic molecules, especially in fast- 
growing cancer cells. It is given by mouth, 
so that patients can go to a clinic for regu- 
lar doses instead of being hospitalized. 
The dose must be figured carefully, be- 
cause T.E.M., like nitrogen mustard, can 
cause severe stomach upsets. 

Dr. Rhoads’s colleagues at Manhattan’s 
Memorial Center for Cancer and Allied 
Diseases (Trae, June 27) treated 37 pa- 
tients with oral T.E.M. In 20 victims of 
Hodgkin's disease and leukemia the prog- 
ress of the disease was slowed, and the 
patients felt better. 

Last week nitrogen mustard also got a 
boost. Doctors had thought that the site 
of injection must be a vein. In 1945, a 
victim of Hodgkin’s disease in a Washing- 
ton hospital got a blistered, ulcerated arm 
from an accidental injection into an ar- 
tery. But George Washington University’s 
Dr. Calvin T. Klopp wondered whether 
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the accident had been a bad thing after 
all: it indicated that nitrogen mustard, 
when shot into an artery, was localized so 
that it might be more effective in a small- 
er area. 

Careful experiments beginning with ani- 
mals have proved Dr. Klopp right. In ten 
cases (mostly cancers of the mouth and 
nose cavity) where cancers were too far 
advanced for surgery or X-ray treatment, 
nitrogen mustard has been injected into 
the artery supplying blood to the cancer- 
ous area. One patient had a brain tumor 
which had so damagc¢d his sight that he 
could only distinguish light from dark: 
after treatment he could read large news- 
paper type. 

Because arterial injection concentrates 
almost the full force of the drug against 
the cancer area, as little as one-tenth of 
the previously required dose is effective. 
Still, it is no cure. Of Dr. Klopp’s ten 
patients (deliberately picked as hopeless 
cases ), seven have since died. The encour- 
aging thing was, they had been relieved of 
pain, and in nearly every case their tumors 
had been partly withered. 


Nerves of War 


Basically, it isn’t so much the heat of 
battle that makes a soldier break down 
and become psyc honeurotic - it’s a combi- 
nation of past woes and the sympathy he 
knows he'll get behind the lines. Later, 
pensions seem to help make the neuroses 
last longer. So says Dr. Lothar B. Kali- 
nowsky, research psychiatrist at Columbia 
University’s College of Physicians & Sur- 
geons, after a careful study of the war 
neuroses in various armies. 

The German army was a good laborato- 
ry example, Dr. Kalinowsky told the an- 
nual convention of the American Psychi- 
atric Association in Detroit last week. 
After World War I, which produced many 
“shell-shock” cases, German psychiatrists 
concluded that the neuroses were caused 
less by battle experiences than by second- 
ary mental processes, e.g., the wish to 
escape from danger, and resentment of 
comfortable civilians. By 1926, pensions 
were a factor in these neuroses. There- 
after, Germany denied pensions to many 
Shell-shock victims. 

As one proof that this policy worked, 
Dr. Kalinowsky points to the retreat of 
the shattered Nazi armies from Stalin- 
grad in the bitter winter of 1942-43: 
“Many soldiers were unable to continue 
due to physical exhaustion, but hysterical 
symptoms were extremely rare. They did 
not promise any gain, and failure to stay 
with the group could lead only to death 
from exposure or, at the best, to imprison- 
ment by the Russians.” Delayed reactions 
after the soldier was safe were more com- 
mon but usually did not last long—again, 
because there was nothing to gain. 

The German army experience was 
matched in other countries where the ci- 
vilian population was under fire. Even the 
heaviest bombings in the Battle of Britain 














@ Serve better cocktails, 
with less work. Made of the 
finest liquors by cocktail 
specialists. Ready mixed. 


No fuss. No waste. 
with ice and serve. 
EIGHT KINDS 
MANHATTAN, 65 proof 

Dry Martini, 65 proof 
GIBSON, very dry Martini,75 proof 
Sipe CAR, 60 proof 

DAIQUIRI, 60 proof 

OLD FASHIONED, 70 proof 
WHiskey Sour, 60 proof 
STINGER, 65 proof 


HEUBLEIN'S 
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G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn. ® 
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on Tops in Travel 





Next time you take a trip by 
train, make a mental note of 
how much more you get for 
your ticket money than just 
transportation. 


For example, there’s all the 
sit- back-and-relax comfort of 
wide, roomy seats. And there's 
plenty of space—room enough 
to stretch out, to roam about. 
In a railroad train, you're never 
“handcuffed” to your seat. 


And the new equipment which 
has been put in service—enough 
for more than 300 streamlined 
trains—sets new highs for travel 
pleasure and comfort. 


Traveling by rail, you know 
where youre going and that 
you'll get there regardless of 
weather. Trains are seldom af- 
fected by fogs and storms. 


Then there is the pleasant feeling 
of security. Just sit back and take 
it easy in the knowledge that the 
train is the safest way to travel. 


Next time—take the train and 
you'll see what a lot more you 
get for your money than just 
transportation. 
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Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 











had negligible effects on the mental health 
of civilians: there was nowhere for them 
to escape to, and no hope of compensa- 
tion. Significantly, children evacuated to 
“safe” areas posed greater mental prob- 
lems than those who stayed under the full 
force of the blitz. 

Dr. Kalinowsky finds some sad con- 
trasts in the U.S. Army’s experience. Men- 
tal misfits might be expected to have been 
weeded out in the induction stage (when 
38% of medical rejections were for neuro- 
psychiatric reasons). Yet 49% of all dis- 
ability separations from the Army were 
neuropsychiatric or for “personality diffi- 
culties.” The Kalinowsky conclusion: 
there should be more study of the likeli- 
hood that pensions perpetuate the very 
disabilities for which they are granted; if 
they were ended, many war neuroses 
would end with them. 


Too Much Salt 


The dreadful dropsy grows apace, 
Nor can the sufferer banish thirst, 
Unless the cause of the malady has first 
Departed from the veins. 

—Horace, Odes J] :2 


Horace used dropsy (most commonly, 
a swelling of the feet and ankles) as a fig- 
ure of speech for greed. But modern med- 
ical science has found truth as well as 
poetry in his lines. The cause of the mal- 
ady, doctors now believe, is not water, 
but sodium, which prompts the body to 
hoard water in abnormal amounts—usually 
as the result of a heart or kidney ailment. 

Last week Dr. Ferdinand R. Schemm, 
chief investigator at the Western Founda- 
tion for Clinical Research in Great Falls, 
Mont., learned that the National Heart 
Institute would grant $33,000 in the com- 
ing fiscal year to advance the work which 
has already made the Schemm treatment 
for dropsy world-famous. 

More Water. Ferdinand Ripley 
Schemm, 50, son of a Michigan doctor, 
had set his heart on being a surgeon. But 
after three years of practice his hands 
were so injured by X rays that he had to 
make a fresh start. Back at the University 
of Michigan, he studied internal medicine 
while his wife got her M.A. and wrote her 
first novel, Fireweed.* 

By the time he left for Great Falls in 
1933, Dr. Schemm knew what he wanted 
to do. Inspired by Dr. Louis H. New- 
burgh’s work at Michigan on kidney func- 
tion and water balance, Dr. Schemm came 
to the conclusion that it was probably all 
wrong to keep victims of edema (dropsy) 
on a low-water regimen. Dr. Schemm 
learned that many medical men had sus- 
pected that the way to get rid of the 
water in dropsy was to give more water, 
not less. Cautiously he began to test the 
theory on heart-disease patients bloated 
by dropsy. 

Less Brine. Like Dr. Henry A. Schroe- 
der (then at the Rockefeller Institute), 
with whom he corresponded, Dr. Schemm 


* Under her maiden name, Mildred Walker, she 
has since written seven more. The most recent: 


Medical Meeting. 
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was soon sure that he was on the richt 
track. The nub of his idea was that dropsy 
victims were not waterlogged, but brine- 
logged. Edema fluid, said he, is no more fit 
for the body to use than sea water. Excess 
sodium in the body, usually in the form 
of its chloride (common salt), takes large 
amounts of water to keep it in solution. 
Often its demands are so great that a drop- 
sy victim is simultaneously suffering from 
a shortage of water in other body func- 
tions—especially the kidneys, which are 
then unable to get rid of the brine. 

The thing to do, Dr. Schemm decided, 
was to cut down the sodium taken in 
with food, to less than a gram a day 
(practicable only on a hospital diet 
Thus, metabolic acids could take up the 
sodium already in the body, and give the 
kidneys enough water so that they could 
work properly and flush out the sodium 
salts through the urine—“using water as a 













Dr. FERDINAND SCHEMM 
After an injury, fame. 


medicine, which it is.” By 1937 Dr. 
Schemm was telling Montana colleagues 
that his treatment was a success. “Re- 
striction of water,” he said, “is useless, 
harmful and a cause of suffering.” It was 
1942 before he published his findings, and 
then some traditionalist doctors were hor- 
rified. Gradually the Schemm treatment 
has won wider—but not yet universal— 
acceptance. 

Intense and always overworked, Dr. 
was handicapped because there 
was no medical research center in or near 
tana. The townsfolk of Great Falls 
(pop. 30,000) were so proud of his work 
that leading citizens (including patients 
who had benefited by it) set up the West- 
ern Foundation for Clinical Research in 
1947. Lacking 
going largely by grants and owships 
from both public and private funds. But it 
is, Great Falls boosters proudly assert, the 
only center of its kind between the Twin 
Cities and the Pacific. 












a big endowment, it is kept 
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stability, safety and comfort... four-wheel hydraulic brakes. 


HILLMAN 77Lino 


A Product of the Rootes Group 


Rootes Motors Inc., 505 Park Avenue, New York 
403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, California 
Sales and Service across U.S, A. and Canada 
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Problem: 


MOVING? 


TO ANOTHER CITY? 


Solution: Wey 
GREYVAN 


NATIONWIDE 


AT NO EXTRA CosT! 


OVER 400 BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENTS 


Call your local Greyvan office or agent for 
information and free estimates, or write to 


GREYVAN LINES, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
Affiliated with Greyhound Lines 










Keep COOL and 
SLEEP with a new 
Fedders Room 

Air Conditioner 
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New Fedders Room Air Conditioner fits in window, 
plugs in like radio; cools, dehumidifies 


@ Don't spend hot, sleepless summer 
nights just wishing you had an air con- 
ditioned bedroom. Now you can have 
real electrically refrigerated air condi- 
tioning at the amazingly low price of 
$299.95. Fedders gives you the cooling 
power of more than 15 full-size electric 
refrigerators in one attractive, compact 
cabinet. No ducts, no water connections, 
no building alterations necessary. Cools 
the air, dehumidifies, filters out dirt, dust 
and pollen, Ideal for home and office. 
See your Fedders dealer today, or mail 
coupon for full details. 


as low as $4 a week 





A GREAT NAME SINCE 1896 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY 


FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION, 
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SCIENCE 


Hydrogen Dinosaur? 


A real expert gave his opinion last week 
about the hydrogen bomb. In the current 
Scientific American, Dr. Robert F. Bacher, 
professor of physics at CalTech, a former 
(1946-49) AECommissioner (and there- 
fore an inside authority), speaks up frank- 
ly. His opinion of the hydrogen bomb: it 
is not practical as a military weapon. 
Carefully omitting secret details, Dr. 
Bacher points out that hydrogen fusion is 
not really a new primary source of atomic 
energy. It is only a new way of using the 
energy in old, familiar uranium. 

One of the hydrogen bomb’s necessary 
ingredients (a principal one, Dr. Bacher 
implies) is tritium, the heavy form of 





Puysicist BACHER 
Remember the battleship. 


hydrogen with one proton and two neu- 
trons in its nucleus. Tritium must be 
made in a chain-reacting pile by a reaction 
that costs one free neutron for every atom 
of tritium produced. There are plenty of 
free neutrons in a pile, but they originate 
in fissioning atoms of uranium-235 and 
are normally used to form plutonium (for 
atom bombs) out of non-fissionable U- 
238. Each neutron that is used to form an 
atom of tritium means less plutonium in 
the AEC’s stockpile. “The diversion of 
neutrons from the manufacture of plu- 
tonium to make tritium,” says Dr. Bacher, 
“would mean a real sacrifice of potential 
atomic bombs in order to obtain the 
ingredients for hydrogen bombs.” 

Would the sacrifice be worthwhile? Dr. 
Bacher thinks not. Even old-style atomic 
bombs, he points out, are too big to use 
economically on many military targets. 
Finding worthy targets for hydrogen 
bombs, 1,000 times more powerful, would 
be harder still. 



















































Send for your free copy of this book of . 
things to see and do in San Antonio and 
the Southwest. Center your summer va- 
cation in San Antonio . . . where life is 
different. Here you will find a rich herit- 
age of history and romance unfolded in 
the Alamo, four ancient missions, the 
Spanish Governors’ Palace, and the 
quaint old homes of La Villita. You'll 
find breath-taking beauty along the 
banks of the Venctian-like San Antonio 
River. You'll marvel 
at the military might 
displayed at Ran- 
dolph, “West Point of 
the Air’, and the many 
other posts and air 
bases. Interesting side 








trips to ranches, dude 
and real — to Big 
Bend — to Old Mex- 
ico. When you have 
explored this book, 
you'll want to start 
packing. Come soon. 


On the Pan American Highway 
to Old Mexico. 
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“Most large metropolitan areas,” says 
Dr. Bacher, “include many sections that 
are covered by water or otherwise unset- 
tled. Thus a hydrogen bomb would blast 
many. square miles whose destruction 
would contribute in no way to the effec- 
tiveness of the bomb. Atomic bombs, on 
the other hand, could presumably be 
dropped so as to avoid overbombing unin- 
habited areas. Furthermore, it was found 
in the last war that a saturation raid 
which greatly hampered fire-fighting 
forces caused damage far beyond the areas 
of immediate blast effects. Considering all 
these factors, it seems likely that there is 
no metropolitan area which could not 
be thoroughly destroyed with 25 atomic 
bombs at most, and perhaps as few as ten. 
It also appears that two atomic bombs 
would completely paralyze a city, even 
a large one... 

“Just what additional military use is 
a hydrogen bomb? It looks very much 
as if everyone is simply fascinated by 
the idea of ‘the bigger the better.’ There 
are some examples in the history of the 
world that should lead us to question this 
view. We should not forget the dinosaur 
. . « Indeed, we should not forget the 
battleship, now almost extinct.” 


Return of the Prop 

Designers of airplane propellers used to 
weep into their blueprints every time a 
jet plane roared over the plant. They 
feared that the fierce little jets, which 
have no propellers, were the wave of the 
future. These days the prop designers are 
more cheerful. The performance of Alli- 
son's XT-40 turboprop engine (5,500 
h.p.) has made many airplane companies 
think once more in terms of propellers. 
The prop men are sure that propellers, 
drastically redesigned, can keep up even 
with the fastest airplanes. 

Last week Hamilton Standard Propel- 
lers Co. told about its long, desperate, 
and, it thinks, successful efforts to bring 
propellers up to date. 

Supersonic Tips. Even before the jet 
era, propellers were a headache. When an 
airplane is in flight, the tips of its propeller 
blades, describing a spiral through the air, 
reach supersonic speeds while the airplane 
itself is still lumbering along far below the 
speed of sound. 

What made the problem serious was 
that anything moving at or near the speed 
of sound sets up shock waves (powerful 
sound waves) that interfere with the 
smooth flow of air. Beset by shock waves, 
the efficiency of a propeller falls off dis- 
mally. Extremely large propellers, geared 
to turn slowly, dodged the shock waves 
for a while, but as the speed of airplanes 
increased, even big props ran into trouble. 
When the turbojet engine came along, 
designers of speedy aircraft joyfully aban- 
doned the propeller. 

The turbojet engine, however, also has 
its troubles. A jet plane lacks power while 
taking off, when power is needed most. It 
is inefficient at low speeds, and therefore 
cannot save fuel by slowing down, as 
when “stacked up” over a fogbound air- 
port. These faults were not so bad in the 
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Where in the world... 





1...does a type of ivory, known as vege 
table ivory, grow on palm trees? 





3...were amber and glass ornaments 
traditionally worn to avert evil? 





2...are the world’s richest gold and 
diamond mines? 





4...do natives use tools made of jode? 


The countries represented here are scattered far 


and wide — yet they are no farther away than the nearest telephone. 


In fact, you can reach almost any place in the world from your home 


or office! If you have business in other countries —or if you want to 


talk with some dear friend or relative across the ocean, just pick up 


your telephone. Say to the Long Distance operator: “Il want to make 


an overseas call.” The cost is surprisingly low. 
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case of fast fighters, but when designers 
tackled jet airliners or long-range bomb- 
ers, they missed the good old propeller, 
which gets a firm grip on the air at even 
slow take-off speeds. 

Wasp Waists. Searching for a prop that 
could be used efficiently above 450 m.p.h., 
Hamilton’s engineers, led by Chief Aero- 
dynamicist George Rosen, tried all sorts 
of shapes (see cut). One design, intended 
to sidestep shock waves, had curved blades, 
quite like the swept-back wings of a fast 
modern fighter. Another had a blade with 
a pinched-in “waist.” Some blades were 
short and broad so that they could spin 
| rapidly without nearing sonic speed. All 

these designs proved unsatisfactory. 
| Finally, instead of trying to keep the 
| blades from tangling with shock waves, 





AERODYNAMICIST ROSEN & BLADES 
Weep no more. 


| Hamilton’s prop men designed a thin, 
knife-edged blade of conventional, square- 
tipped shape that would move fast enough 
all along its length to leave shock waves 
behind. This did the trick. Tested in a 
wind tunnel, a scale model of the new pro- 
peller proved to be 80% efficient at 600 
m.p.h. No shock waves roiled the air-tlow 
over its smooth surfaces. Shock waves are 
not quick enough. 

Hamilton’s designers are sure that its 
new-style propellers will work efficiently 
even above the speed of sound. But their 
first jobs will probably be in sub-sonic 
turboprop fighters for use on carriers, 
| where quick take-off is all-important. 

Other uses: long-range turboprop bomb- 
ers and transports in the 400-500-mile 
speed range. 


Getting Warmer? 


Is the U.S. climate getting warmer? 
U.S. meteorologists, observing and chart- 
ing the weather with growing exactitude 
over the past 20 years, are no closer to 
wreement on the than their 
| predecessors of a century ago. Last week a 
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DAVIDSON FOLDER 


Fewer pick-ups, fewer deliveries 
by the Post Office, make prompt 
handling of mail in your own office 
more important than ever. Minutes 
lost in hand folding, for example, 
may mean a day lost before delivery. 


A Davidson Office Folding Machine 
handles up to 20,000 pieces an hour 
automatically with just one operator. 
There’s no overtime, no upsetting of 
office routine, when statements, 
form letters, bulletins or direct mail 
advertising must be mailed, Cost? 
Used as little as once a month, 

a Davidson will pay for itself. 


Get the details today. Find out 
how a Davidson can help 

get your mail to the 
Post Office early. 


Davidson; 
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FOLOING MACHINES 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1022-46 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


In Washington it's always delightfully 
cool at the world-famous Mayflower where 
the lobby, restaurants and guest rooms 
are pleasontly air-conditioned. 


Single from $5.50 Double from $9.00 
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WASHINGTON 0.c 
C. J. MACK, GEN. MGR 


pa afe) Belts 


INLET courr 
oven" HOTEL 


@ Directly on the ocean 
at Palm Beach Shores, 
apartments and air con- 
ditioned hotel rooms. 
Fine private beach. adults 
& childrens pools. Dining 
& snack bar. Moderate 
rates, Write to: 


couRT HOTEL 
0 Palm Beach 5, Florida 
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Washington convention of the American 
Meteorological Society heard strong evi- 
dence to favor the warmup theory. 

Dr. Richmond T- Zoch of the Weather 
Bureau reported that Washington temper- 
ature records, begun in 1862, show that 
Washington’s climate had warmed by 
about 3.5° F. since then, Harvard's Dr. 
John H. Conover backed Dr. Zoch. He 
said that a 100-year record kept at the 
Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory and 
at nearby Milton Centre, Mass., showed a 
3° increase. Dr. Conover had gone to the 
trouble of finding the early Victorian 
thermometer used in 1849 and checking 
it against modern instruments, made al- 
lowances for differences. In further sup- 
port of his position he pointed out that 
the Blue Hill records were made in a large 





Herbert Capwell 
METEOROLOGIST CONOVER 
Look at the records. 


state park well outside Boston. So they 
were immune to the heating effect attrib- 
uted to great modern cities. 

The temperature changes seem small, 
but 3° is nearly half the average dif- 
ference between May and June in New 
York City. The changes may account for 
the observed fact that many parts of the 
U.S. have been having more frost-free 
seasons and frost-free days. 

Not all meteorologists admit that the 
increases are real. Methods of measuring 
temperature, they say, have varied too 
much in the last roo years. Climatologist 
Herbert Thom of the Weather Bureau 
pointed out that the Washington records 
were taken in many places and by many 
different methods. He hopes to settle the 
matter by analyzing the complete weather 
records made in New York City’s Central 
Park since 1869. 

Dr. Ivan R. Tannehill, also of the 
Weather Bureau, is less skeptical. He 
thinks the U.S. climate is really getting 
warmer and probably drier too. His ten- 
tative explanation: a slow increase in 
radiation from the sun. 
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Taming Summer's Heat and Humidity 





’ tamper-proof and trouble-free as modern home refrig- 
erators—and just about as easy to install and operate! 


nl Only Yorkaire Conditioners have a completely 
/ Hermetically Sealed Cooling System. They’re now 2s 





| | Only Yorkaire Conditioners have the sensational new 
Oi Atmostat. When high humidity threatens, it wrings 
‘ excess moisture from the air without excessive chilling 


—provides comfortable “all season”’ humidity balance. 





Only Yorkaire Conditioners have the Air-Wringer 


ouly { V-Coil with the famous Cooling Maze. Jumps capacity, 
° slashes operating costs. For immaculately filtered, 
healthful, thoroughly conditioned air, see your York 

Dealer today. York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania, 
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Why They | 
Went to 





Oklahoma 


WITH 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


iT WAS 


Service to Hoduct Users 


WALTER P PAEPCKE® 
Ss Chairman of the Board 
SONTAINER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
j Says: 
"Since the paperboard pack- 
aging industry is one which 

serves other producers of manufactured 

and processed goods, we naturally seek 

to locate our plants in strategic re- 

lation to those of our prospective 

customers. 

“This was precisely the reason tor 

our decision to build a plant at Mus- 

kogee in 1948. The natural resources 

of Oklahoma and the area to the north 

and east already had attracted impor- 

tant units of the glass, oil, furniture 

and food processing industries — all 

large consumers of corrugated shipping 

containers. A modern plant, able to 

make a quick, short haul delivery in 

quantities economical to handle, would 

greatly improve our service to these 

users, 

“With favorable freight rates and 

the promise of steady economic 

growth to bring other industries into 
, the region, we are confident that our 
| Muskogee plant is a sound investment 
' in this growing territory.” 





t *Above statement , 

f a direct quotation 

in Mr. Paepcke’s | 
own words. | 





DW 6 cianoma has many 
business advantages in 
addition to those which 
appealed to Container 
Corporation. Send for 
this book of information 
which describes graph- 
ically, 12 of this state's 
favorable factors. A spe- 
cial confidential survey 
report relating to your 
own business will be 
prepared on request. 
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Headline of the Week 


In the Dallas Morning News: 


AX SLAYING, 
BURGLARIES 
MAR SABBATH 


What About Eleanor? 

Last week 250 A.F.L. teletype opera- 
tors of the United Press struck for a wage 
increase of $7.50 a week and temporarily 
cut off the news service. (One New York 
operator quit right in the middle of a bul- 
letin about the strike.) 








As U.P. service was resumed on an 
emergency basis with bureau managers 
and staffers operating machines, some 


lines got snarled with teletype hookups of 
non-newspaper companies. In Des Moines, 
the Tribune got a phone call from the 
Watson Bros. Transportation Co. Said a 
baffled trucker: “We've got a column 
by Eleanor Roosevelt down here. What 
do you want us to do with it?” 


Moscow's Pen Pal 


When a State Department spokesman 
charged Russia last week with “an aston- 
ishing lack of common international cour- 
tesy” in the Baltic plane incident (see 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS), a 67-year-old corre- 
spondent listened impassively and scrib- 
bled notes. He wore a conservative suit, 
glasses and a brooding look; he might have 
been the correspondent for a Midwestern 
daily. But Larry Todd is reporting for no 
corn-belt readers. He is senior correspond- 
ent of the official Russian news agency 
Tass in Washington, D.C., and registered 
as such with the Department of Justice. 

Larry Todd and Moscow have been 
pen pals for 27 years. The man on whom 
the Russians rely for exhaustively de- 
tailed daily reports on U.S. foreign policy 
and other matters, likes to call himself a 
“plain Yankee from Michigan.” He was 
born in Nottawa, Mich., but there the 
plainness ends. Swayed by Edward Bel- 
lamy’s Equality and a speech by Eugene 
V. Debs, young Todd joined the Socialist 
Party in 1904. At 29, he was a Washington 
correspondent, served United Press, In- 
ternational News Service and Federated 
Press in turn. He joined Tass in 1923 as a 
stringer, became a full-time Tassman in 
1933. Todd insists he is not a Communist 
Party member, but makes clear his belief 
that Russia can do no wrong. 

No Woavering. Long Moscow’s only cor- 
respondent in Washington, Todd now 
shares the load with Mikhail Fedorov, 31, 
Tass’s Tvan-come-lately Washington bu- 
reau chief (Time, Nov. 21), who covers 
the White House, the Pentagon, Treasury 
and other agencies, and with Pittsburgh- 
born Jean Montgomery,* fortyish, who 


* No kin to Washington Correspondent Ruth 
Montgomery of the New York Daily News, who 
last week was unanimously nominated president 
of the Women’s National Press Club. 


reports for Tass from Capitol Hill. To 
newsmen who wonder why Todd works 
for Russia, Todd has a carefully double- 
negative reply: he would not be working 
for the Russians if he did not believe they 
are for a peaceful world. 

Despite his own pro-Russian opinions, 
Todd sends dispatches to Tass head- 
quarters in New York (for relay to Mos- 
cow) that are as factual as any Associated 
Press report; the Russian dressing is added 
later. At least once a day, he also mails a 
fat envelope to Tass. Todd, who has visit- 
ed Russia three times but cannot read 
Russian, professes not to know which of 
his stories are printed in Pravda and other 





Harris & Ewing 
CORRESPONDENT Topp 
A double negative. 


Soviet newspapers, or what changes are 
made. 

No Questions. At press conferences, 
Tassman Todd never questions Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson, though he does 
question State Department press aides 
Mike McDermott and Lincoln White. He 
never goes “upstairs” (as do most corre- 
spondents) to consult State Department 
officials about specific problems or indi- 
vidual stories. 

Though his presence at press confer- 
ences occasionally causes officials to clam 
up, most Washington newsmen bear him 
to ill will. They cheerfully fill him in when 
he misses a story. Gossiping colleagues 
and Government officials rarely edit their 
conversation just because Todd is around. 
He is still a member in good standing of 
the National Press Club, though no longer 
welcome at the Overseas Writers. (He 
also dropped out of a car pool after learn- 
ing that the FBI was investigating his 
traveling companions.) Though he files 
several thousand words a day, Todd does 
not do much talking. Unlike the Secretar- 
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A preference for Lord Calvert shows a refinement of taste that marks the Man 


The Right Honorable Earl 
Lloyd George of Dwyfor— 
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s son of a famous 


of Distinction. For this distinguished whiskey, custom blended for moderate 





his profound knowl- 
edge of European affairs 
nakes him one of the most 


resting speakers presently 


men who appreciate the finest, is so rare . . . SO smooth ...so mellow... so 


distinctively light... that it makes any whiskey drink a better drink. Why not 





enjoy Lord Calvert, yourself, tonight? You'll be grateful for its lightness. ; 


ourmng America, 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Celanese really started something when they coupled tricot run-proof 
knitting with the use of acetate rayon yarn, with all its advantages. 
Ever since, women have had luxurious lingerie at prices everyone 
can afford. Easy to care for, quick-drying, comfortable to the touch, 
long-lasting, beautiful. The great economy of the fabric makes 
possible better styling and workmanship at every price level. 

Today, Celanese* acetate tricot jersey is one of the great modern 
fabrics. In addition to lingerie it is used for men’s shorts and shirts, 
children’s wear, bathing suits, and for women’s dresses where its 
wrinkle-resistance and graceful draping qualities are outstanding. 

Many products you count on every day for enjoyment and service 
are made possible by Celanese planned research ... in chemical fibers, 
yarns and fabries and in organic chemicals and plasties for industry. 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
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“What fabric dries quickly, won't ravel 
or run, resists wrinkling? What fabric 
feels wonderful to the skin, looks beau- 
tiful and costs little? There's only one 
answer to these questions. It's tricot 
jersey of Celanese” acetate rayon yarn 
—pioneered by Celanese research— 
beloved by women everywhere.” 


*Reg. U.S. Pot. OfF. 
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ies of State whose every pronouncement 
he faithfully reports to Moscow, Larry 
Todd has a clause in his contract 
that forbids him to speak for publication. 


Pass the Ammunition 

In four years as a United Press war cor- 
respondent, lean, handsome Charles P. 
Arnot saw plenty of battles. He watched 
the sinking of the U.S.S. Hornet, covered 
the battle of Guadalcanal and the invasion 
of Guam. Last week, Newsman Arnot. 33, 
was in the thick of a different battle. As 
director of Amerika-Dienst, news and fea- 
ture service of the U.S. High Commission 
in Germany, he was passing the ammuni- 
tion to German newspapers in the cold 
war against Russian propaganda, 

The service was Arnot’s own idea, set 
up in July 1948 after he went to work for 
the High Commission. It has become so 
popular with West German editors that 





Epitor ARNOT 
A theory on weight. 


last month they used 393 pictures and 
1,044,960 words put out by the service. 
In one week recently, the Braunschweig 
Zeitung ran an illustrated spread on U.S. 
Quakers, the Berlin Telegraf filled its 
children’s page with a visit to the White 
House, the Géttingen Tageblatt told about 
U.S. cowboys, and a dozen papers carried 
a character sketch of Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg. 

In his hotel headquarters at Bad Nau- 
heim, where he directs a staff of five 
Americans and 80 Germans, Nebraska- 
born Charlie Arnot is careful not to com- 
pete with his old employer U.P. or other 
commercial news agencies on spot news. 
Instead, the staff culls U.S. newspapers 
magazines and books, translates the best 
articles and mails them to rgr newspapers. 

Wary of official handouts after twelve 
years of Dr. Goebbels’ force-feeding, Ger- 
man editors have grown to trust Amerika- 
Dienst because it does not slant its stories. 
Arnot figures that the good in U.S. life 
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Quiet, automatically circulated heat de- 
livered at low cost makes you and your 


employees more efficient . . . your cus- 
tomers more satisfied. Reznors are the 
world’s biggest selling gas unit heaters. 
Used to heat large and small areas in 
homes, offices, garages, stores and pub- 
lic builc!ags. See your dealer or write for 
information about the new 1950 Reznor 
Heater. 
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will outweigh the bad in any factual 
presentation. Once an editor in Niirnberg 
rejected an Amerika-Dienst picture of 
hundreds of U.S. workers’ automobiles 
parked in front of a factory because “My 
readers will say it’s just so much propa- 
ganda.” Arnot came back with a story dis- 
cussing high prices and unemployment, but 
also documenting the fact that the U.S. 
standard of living is the world’s highest 
for workers. The Niirnberg editor was con- 
vinced, printed both story and picture. 


Red from Green Bay 
He noted how the wind was blowing, 
looked at the portrait, poured another 
glass of Valpolicella, and then started to 
read the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune . . . He was reading Red 
Smith, and he liked him very much. 
—Across the River and into the Trees, 
Ernest Hemingway 


A million or more people besides the 
hero of Hemingway's newest novel read 
Red Smith's syndicated column every day 
in the Herald Tribune and 24 other news- 
papers, and most of them like him very 
much indeed. Professor Mark Van Doren 
has read Smith’s columns to his Colum- 
bia University English classes. Humorist 
Frank Sullivan rates Smith “a humorist 
of purest ray serene.” Smith’s friendly 
rival on the New York Journal-American, 
Frank Graham, who travels south every 
year with Red to cover spring baseball 
training, calls him “the country’s best 
sportswriter.” : 

This week, with the publication of Red 
Smith’s collected columns, Out of the Red 
(Knopf; $3), readers who skip the sport 
pages can see the reasons for all this 
praise. Like almost any collection of news- 
paper columns, Out of the Red sounds 
slightly dated. But Smith’s easy style, dry 
wit, fresh imagery, and casual approach to 
big & little figures of sport make even 
year-old columns pretty good reading. 

The Sensational Reversal. When the 
judges changed their verdict in an Olym- 
pic track meet, Smith called it “the most 
sensational reversal since Serutan.” Tow- 
ering (6 ft. 9 in.) Basketballer Harry 
Boykoff, guarding an opponent, “adopts 
the technique of a lovelorn octopus.” 

At times Smith’s prose punches as 
sharply as a good left jab: “Now Walcott 
was in full flight, and the crowd was boo- 
ing him. He ducked and danced and ran. 
He was caught and hit; he clinched and 
held; he ran again.” After a visit to the 
Westminster Dog Show, Smith announced 
“The ladies tethered to the 
tiny toys are invariably the most mag- 
nificent members of the species . . . The 
smallest pooch noted was towing the larg- 
est handler, a celestial creature measuring 
174 hands at the withers, deep of chest, 
with fine, sturdy pasterns.” 

Smith can paint a miniature portrait 
with a few swift strokes, as in last week’s 
column about little Bill Boland, the 18- 
year-old apprentice jockey who rode the 
winner of the Kentucky Derby (see 
Sport): “A few minutes after the jockey 
room was cleared of its Derby confusion, 
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No Shaveless Days 


in Cleveland ! 














Clevelanders are 
fond of Lake Erie 
| ...and well they 
|) should be! The lake 
“ supplies them with 

water for house- 
hold requirements and provides 
an adequate supply for all busi- 
ness in this teeming industrial 
region. More and more manu- 
facturers and processors are 
coming to Cleveland because of 
Lake Erie. 

You can profit from a perma- 
nent banking connection in this 
active area, Call on Central 
National Bank for information. 
Our contacts and experience 
will facilitate your banking re- 
quirements here, 


CENTRAL NATIONAL 
Bank 


of Cleveland 


CLEVELAND 1, OnNIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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CORROSION 
with NITROSE 


—the corrosion resisting 
coating for industrial use. 


SAVES LABOR — No scrap- 
ing or sand-blasting neces- 
sary. Just wire-brush loose 
scale and apply. Only one 
coat needed under average 
conditions. 


SAVES TIME—Used on hot, 
cold, wet or oily surfaces. 
Applied right on the job. 
No shut-downs or interrup- 
tion of production. 


LASTS LONGER — Withstands weather, acid 
fumes, alkalies, extreme temperatures. Effec- 
tive under extreme conditions, economical for 
general use. Write 

Manufacturers’ Agents: The NITROSE CO., Inc, 


Territories now open . 
in Kansas City, Peoria, Illinois 
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four people [walked] down the track 
toward the backstretch stables. Hiking 
along just inside the clubhouse rail was a 
kid in a peaked cloth cap and leather 
windbreaker, with blue jeans clinging 
tightly to bowed legs. He carried one red 
rose from Middleground’s blanket. The 
thousands who saw him pass didn’t recog- 
nize the kid who’d just won the Derby.” 








combines a good reporter’s fa 
good writer’s style. Smith himself thinks 
of column-writing as a kind of architec- 
tural exercise. “Give me,” he has said, “my 
daily plinth, and I figure to do all right.” 
Despite the smooth and seemingly effort- 
less result, Smith works as hard at writing 
as if he were chipping marble. Says he: 
“Tt comes out with little drops of blood.” 

The Glowworm. Walter Wellesley (“I 
hate the name”) Smith, 44, a balding, 
mournful-looking product of Green Bay, 





Cornell Copa—cire 
COLUMNIsT SMITH 
A good left jab. 


Wis., went to Notre Dame (’27), once 
placed last in a mile race, the only one he 
ever ran. After that he took up spectator 
sports. He broke in on the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, moved to the St. Louis Star 
(now the Star-Times) as a copyreader. 
“One day they fired the sports depart- 
ment,” recalls Red, and he got his chance, 

His first assignment ht football 
practice at Washington University. Red 
wrote the story from the viewpoint of a 
glowworm outshone by the floodlights. It 
was “cute,” but it made a hit with readers, 
and Smith was a sportwriter for good. In 
1936, he moved to the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord and a bylined column, and in 1945 to 
the Herald Tribune. Red's favorite sports: 
baseball, football, boxing, horse racing. 
Says Smith: “I like the sports that write 
well. Baseball writes itself. It’s two out 
and the are loaded and—well, 
you've got a situation right there. In 
basketball, some big goon throws the ball 
up and it either goes in or it doesn’t.” 
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SUPER- 
TRANSPARENT 
for easier tracing, 


crisper prints 


PLASTICIZED 
with no oil or wax 


to bleed, turn color 


PERMANENT 
through years of 
storage or 

hard handling 


ERASING 

does not spoil 
drawing surface, 
cause ghosts 


FOR EVERY NEED 
available in three 
weights in eithe: 
frost-white or eye- 
easing bive tint 


MAKE 


THIS TEST 


Draw on AGE- 
PROOF with pen 
end pencil, then 
erase ond redraw 
—compare. Now 
make prints of 
your test drawing 
—agoin com- 
pore. Write on 
your compony 
letterhead for 
somples. 


The world waited long 





for this perfect drafting medium 


Me VELLUM 


Permanently super-transparent AGEPROOF 


makes better prints now, or years from now 


Dietzgen chemists combined a perfect drawing 
surface with a perfect reproduction vehicle, 
and threw permanence plus economy into the 
bargain. Result? Few draftsmen who have used 
AGEPROOF VELLUM have ever used anything else 
again for important tracings. 

You can repeatedly erase on AGEPROOF 
VELLUM without troublesome ghosts in prints, 
and redraw without feathered lines if you are 
using ink. Why? Because aceproor is fully plas- 
ticized, with the transparentizing agent permeat- 
ing every fibre. 

You can put AGEPROOF into the files, or into 
active use for year after year, and your tracings 
will never turn yellow, become brittle, or lose 
transparency. Why? Because AGEPROOF con- 
tains no grease, no wax, no oil to deteriorate. 

You can prove these remarkable qualities to 
yourself and discover, too, that AGEPROOF per- 
mits drawing on vellum with a hard pencil. Hard 
pencil drawings on AGEPROOF print sharp and 
clear, avoid the mess of soft pencil smudging. 
Send for samples. 

EUGENE DIETZGEN CO., Chicago « New York + San 


Francisco « New Orleans « Los Angeles « Pittsburgh» Washington 
Philadelphia * Milwaukee * Deolers in All Principal Cities. 


DIETZGEN 


Drafting, Surveying and Print-Moking 


Moterials, Instruments and Equipment 
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A Screened Market 
of more than 3,400,000 


Better Homes 


—_ protectingly, this much-thumbed 
magazine is carried upstairs to somebody’s room — 
for still more browsing, more shopping among ideas 
and things to buy, when there are more decisions to 
be made. 


But the wants it has stirred up, the ideas about what- 
we'll-have-tomorrow—these stay downstairs, in the 
living hope chest of the whole family’s dreams and 
table talk. 


People read Better Homes & Gardens with a special, 
deep enthusiasm—with desire sharpening their inter- 
est as they turn each page. For here, cover to cover, 
is a rich parade of articles and advertisements con- 
cerning the most important things in their lives—their 
homes, their family interests! They study these pages, 
including the advertisements, right in the moment of 
wanting, planning, deciding what and which to buy next. 


This intimate influence of Better Homes & Gardens— 
felt in over 3,400,000 well-above-average homes each 
month*—is what makes this magazine “America’s Ist 
Point of Sale.” If you would like to have your own 
advertisements ride along on the hopes and wants of 
these good-prospect families, ask us for a quick run- 
down of the surprising BH&G story. 


*Over 3,500,000 in April and May 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





EARNINGS 
The Top 


It was the biggest quarterly profit in 
the history of U.S. business. In the first 
three months of General Motors 
Corp. earned $212,387,765 ($4.76 a com- 
mon share), a 55% increase over 1949's 
first quarter. The profits, G.M. reported 
last week, were due to a 28% increase in 
sales to a record $1,642,659,449 and a 
54% hike in production to 865,756 autos 
and trucks, a new high for the industry. 
But since G.M. faces new wage and pen- 
sion demands from the U.A.W. (see Na- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS), it did not boost its $1.50 
quarterly dividend to 433,000 hopeful 
G.M., stockholders, 


WALL STREET 
Still Higher 


The lusty 1950 bull market last week 
turned in the most impressive performance 
yet. As the week began, stocks reached a 
new high mark of 215.81 on the Dow- 
Jones industrial average. 

Then, in midweek, the market proved 
what many a wary trader had long doubt- 
ed: that it could withstand a shakeout 
in the television shares, many of which 
had soared too far too fast. The shakeout 
was helped by reports that television’s 
expected summer slump had already start- 
ed. Although manufacturers promptly an- 
nounced that they were actually increas- 
ing production, leading television shares 
slumped from two to four points in one 
day. Yet the market as a whole hardly 
even quivered and the next day it bounced 
upward again. 

The market was getting its biggest boost 
from the reports of fat corporate earnings 
(see above), even though many stock- 
holders complained that management was 
hanging on to too much cash and not 
passing out a big enough share of the 
profits in dividends. Nevertheless, the 
profit news itself was so good that the 
market kept edging up with determina- 
tion. It closed the week by breaking all 
previous 1950 high marks for the third 
time in six days. At 217.03, the Dow-Jones 
industrial average was the highest it had 
been since Sept. 25, 1930. 

Other things besides stocks were bounc- 
ing up. The impact of increased industrial 
production and Government stockpiling 
had begun to tighten the supply of metals, 
driving up the prices of such raw materials 
as zinc, lead and copper. Despite the great 
grain surplus, the prices of corn, wheat and 
other grains also rose because of exports, 
Government buying and bad weather. As 
a result, the Dow-Jones index of com- 
modity futures last week rose to the high- 
est level since December 1948. Traders 
who thought they saw a general rise in 
prices ahead once more began to talk 
about buying stocks as a hedge against 
further inflation. 


1950, 
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THE FAIR DEAL 
Something for the Boys 


Harry Truman is no man to let Con- 
gress steal his political thunder. Though a 
Senate-House subcommittee had already 
made a series of recommendations to help 
small businessmen (Time, April 3), the 
President was apparently determined to 
show that he was a better friend of small 
business. Last week, in a special message, 
he recommended that Congress: 

@ Sponsor federal insurance of bank loans 
up to $25,000 for small firms. 

@ Set up private companies under federal 
charter and supervision to furnish risk 
capital and long-term loans to firms re- 
quiring more than $25,000. 

@ Increase RFC’s lending powers by 
boosting the maximum loan period from 
ten to 15 years, and by relaxing RFC’s 
collateral requirements. 

@ Give the Secretary of Commerce charge 
of most of the program and put RFC 
under Commerce Department supervision. 

The President's proposals followed the 
line of bills already pending before Con- 
gress. But what the President and the 
authors of the congressional bills over- 
looked was that many a small business- 
man did not want Government help of 
the kind they proposed. Small business- 
men wanted tax relief to encourage risk 


SNORKEL TYPE 

This driver is all wet because he is testing Willys-Overland Motors, Inc.’s new 
$3,000 “underwater jeep,” now in production for the Navy under a $3,000,000 
contract. The first waterproofed jeeps were made during the war. This improved 
car is equipped with a new waterproof electrical system developed by Toledo’s 
Electric Auto-Lite Co.; it can start, stop and run submerged except for its 
snorkel rig (carburetor intake and engine exhaust) ; 
to 12 m.p.h. On dry land it operates, without modifications, like any other jeep. 
The Navy will use the jeeps to ford shallow streams and to ferry personnel 
and supplies from landing craft to shore. Still needed: a jeep that can also fly. 


capital investment. In a resolution ap- 
proved by its 600,000 members, the Con- 
ference of American Small Business Or- 
ganizations said: “There exists grave dan- 
ger to our economy [in] the rapidly 
increasing Government loans and guaran- 
tees. These funds could better be used to 
help balance our budget and reduce our 
Government debt. Revision of tax laws 
can afford better benefits to all small 
business than credit relief or subsidies.” 


PERSONNEL 


New Boss for Lever 

In his office in Racine, Wis., Jervis J. 
Babb, executive vice president of S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc. (floor wax), got an 
unexpected phone call from New York 
City. Sir Geoffrey Heyworth, chairman of 
the global Unilever soap empire, had never 
met Jerry Babb, but he wanted to. Would 
Mr. Babb have lunch in Chicago that week 
with him and Paul Rykens, boss of Uni- 
lever’s Dutch affiliate? 

At the luncheon, Sir Geoffrey and 
Rykens politely questioned Babb about 
his background. “But it was plain,” Babb 
related afterward, “that they already knew 
everything about me. So I wasn’t sure 
what was up.” Next day Babb found out. 
He was asked if he would like to be presi- 
dent of Unilever’s U.S. subsidiary, Lever 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these Securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of such Securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


May 2, 1950 


250,000 Shares 


Spencer Chemical Company 


Common Stock 
Par value $6 Per Share 


Price $35 Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States in which 
such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities 
and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Lehman Brothers 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 


}Old Overholt 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


ras couer-to- cover “while 











Bros.—a job which has been vacant ever 
since Lever Bros. and Charles Luckman 
parted company three months ago (Tre, 
Jan. 30). 

No One-Man Show. This time the Brit- 
ish made sure that Lever Bros. would not 
be a one-man show as it had been under 
Chuck Luckman. In as chairman of the 
board with new President Babb went grey- 
thatched John M. Hancock, 67, Lehman 
Bros. partner, chairman of Chicago’s Jewel 
Tea Co., crack corporate troubleshooter 
and longtime associate of Bernard Baruch. 
Franklin J. Lunding, 44, Jewel’s president 
and a protégé of Hancock’s who, accord- 
ing to gossip, had turned down the Lever 
presidency before it was offered to Babb, 
was made chairman of Lever’s executive 
committee. Though Babb would run Lever, 
Hancock, Lunding and five others on the 





Jervis BABB 
“7 like things hard.” 


new board of directors would be looking 
over his shoulder. 

If Unilever had deliberately sought 
the antithesis of spotlight-hungry Chuck 
Luckman, Jerry Babb was indeed their 
man. He was not only unknown to most 
businessmen, he was also almost unknown 
in Racine. He had taken part in no civic 
affairs, had spent his spare time playing 
golf (low Sos), and bridge. Commuting to 
work from his suburban home, he often 
plays cribbage on the train, 

Rolling Stone. At 48, Jerry Babb has 
tried his hand at many things. After fin- 
ishing Haverford (Pa.) College and spend- 
ing two years at Harvard’s Business 
School, he worked in General Electric’s 
merchandising division, was a salesman 
for a printing company, an industrial 
field researcher for the New England 
Council, a sales research and promotion 
expert for Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. 
After six years with Standard, he became 
a professional management adviser, and 
joined Chicago’s Booth Fisheries where 
he was general manager when he left to 
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lowest Air Fates in History 


70 Jmanlec- 


outh America! 


toads 


5-DAY VACATION TO AGE-OLD PERU, a 1) 


FOR EXAMPLE, 






‘Tour to Lima and return, with stopover at Balboa, Panama, 
includes round-trip flights by giant 4-engine planes, meals en 
route, hotel accommodations, local sight-seeing trips. 

You can also circle South America on a 30-day vacation for 
only $895* from Miami. Leave from New York, Miami, New 
Orleans, Houston, or Los Angeles; prices vary from each city. 
Visit Balboa, Lima, Santiago, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Sao 
Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad and San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. If you prefer, fly down the East Coast and back the 
West. Itineraries are arranged to fit your time, taste, and purse. 

Plan to go now. South America is less crowded than Europe. 
Hotels are top notch. English is spoken everywhere. A dollar 
goes far—very far. You'll find gracious living—the perfect set- 
up for an utterly unforgettable vacation. 

Make reservations early. Call your Travel Agent or the 
nearest office of Pan American. 


"S455 


FROM MIAMI 








Machu Picchu, famous “Lost City” 


of the Incas, is one of the greatest 
sights in the world. Add a few 


thrill-packed days to include a 
side trip to Incaland from Lima. 


Ask for details and itinerary. 


FREE! Send me book about the different, exciting 
cities of South America. Also send free folders on 
low-cost tours. 


Name 


Street 





City State 





i i World Ai , Dept. RM 
PANAGRA ond PAN AMERICAN "0.00 citice box 1320, New York 17, N.Y. 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS|_ __ 
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Smet 
New England 


ona Freight Siding 


ein 





““Where’s all 
that textile machinery 
going?” I asked the man super- 
vising the shipment. 
“Back to New England—where itcame 
from,” he grinned. 


“But I thought textiles were moving 


out of New England!” I said. 

“Sure, we did,” he answered. “But we 
found we just couldn’t produce really fine 
goods here—so we're going back.” 


“Well, that certainly surprises me!” 


“Surprises lots of folks, I guess. But 
when it comes to skilled labor—and labor- 
management relations—plus power avail- 
ability, factory sites, plenty of good water 
and excellent living conditions, you just 
can’t beat New England. Why, most 
folks don’t know that right now, New 
England has more business and industrial 
concerns than ever before. Yes, sir, New 
England's better off and busier than any 
other place in the country!” 

“How do you know so much about it?” 
T asked. 

He grinned. * ‘I come from there,” he 
answered, “and now I’m going bac k— 
to live in a pretty little town again—where 
my family and I can really enjoy life.” 









NEW ENGLAND 
1S THE 
ara | mae 
Wis meat nee wn aan ; 


NEW ENGLAND'S 
LARGEST 
ELECTRIC 

















Casey JONES AT THE THROTTLE 
No other papa on the Salt Lake Line. 


go to work as executive vice president 
for Johnson in 1944. 

Babb has no delusions about the tough- 
ness of his new job. He knows that Lever 
Bros., caught napping in the booming 
field of detergents, had also been demor- 
alized by Luckman’s ruthless head-chop- 
ping, and had slipped competitively far 
behind Procter & Gamble (Time, May 8) 
Said Babb bravely: “Some people hate 
being in a tight spot. They like things to 
go well and to be confronted with no diffi- 
culties, I like things hard.” Nobody doubt- 
ed that he would find them that way at 
Lever Bros. 


AUTOS 
The Old H.J. 


Looking for an ear-catching name for 
his new, lower-priced car, Automaker 
Henry J. (for John) Kaiser set up a $200,- 
ooo contest. The result was prodigious: 
some 450,000 people submitted names. 
Last week Kaiser-Frazer picked the win- 
ner, It wasn’t easy, since about 100 con- 
testants had submitted the same name. 
K-F awarded first prize of $10,000 to Mrs. 
Charles Atkinson of Denver because she 
had written the best 25-word reason for 
her choice. The winning name: Henry J. 


RAILROADS 
Come, All You Rounders 


Casey Jones mounted to the cabin. 
Casey Jones, with his orders in his hand, 
Casey Jones mounted to the cabin. 

And he took his farewell trip to the 
« promised land, 


Last week to the grave in Jackson, 
Tenn. of John Luther Jones, folk hero of 
U.S. railroading, went fans from far & 
wide. The occasion: the soth anniversary 
of the murky night when “Casey” Jones* 





% Nicknamed for his boyhood home, Cayce, Ky. 


died with his hand on the brake of the 
Illinois Central’s crack Cannonball Ex- 
press as it plowed into a freight train at 
Vaughan, Miss. 

In Engineer Jones’s honor, the Jackson 
post office put on sale special 3¢ stamps 
with his picture and that of the locomo- 
tive that Casey drove on his last ride. 
After a parade and concert, aged (76) 
Sim Webb, who had sat on the fireman’s 
side of the Cannonball Express cab that 
night, rose and told again how he had 
jumped to safety before the crash. Casey’s 
widow Janie, eightyish but still perky 
enough to relish an occasional nip of bour- 
bon, also had her say. She indignantly 
denied the song lines attributed to her: 


“, «+ Go to bed, children, and hush 
your cry’n’, 

’Cause you've got another papa on the 
Salt Lake Line.” 


the safety-conscious 
Association of American Railroads went 
much farther; it wanted to discourage 
people from singing the song, because it 
perpetuated the memory of a disaster. 
Hoping to start a different trend, the 
association mailed out to U.S. editors a 
new ballad composed by Folk Singer L. 
Parker (“Pick”) Temple on commission 
from the A.A.R. It sang the fame of 
Wesley Clark, a conductor on a runaway 
Arizona logging train last December, who 
had succeeded in stopping the train after 
the rest of the crew had jumped: 


In Washington, 


Wes Clark was just a simple man, but 
his heart was brave and true. 

With plenty of chance to save his life, 
he stayed to see it through. 

And though he’s been rewarded now 
with money and with fame, 

His greatest reward is yet to come, for 
God will know his name. 


Despite these good intentions, Casey 
Jones’s high-balling immortality seemed 
secure, 
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GOVERNMENT 


Correction for the Boss 

When he was called before a Senate 
Banking subcommittee last month to de- 
fend a $10.1 million loan authorization to 
Texmass Petroleum Co., RFC Chairman 
Harley Hise assured the committee that 
this was “the first loan RFC has ever 
made to the oil industry.” Last week RFC 
Director Harvey Gunderson corrected his 
boss. RFC has been in the oil business 
since 1940, Gunderson told the subcom- 
mittee. In that time it has made 82 loans 
amounting to $18.9 millidn for oil devel- 
opment. Some 13 oil loans were still out- 
standing and three more besides Texmass’ 
had been authorized. 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Is Everybody Happy? 


An acquaintance once described plump, 
persuasive Albert Saitz, 37, as perhaps 
the best shoe salesman in the U.S. But 
three years ago, when he was treasurer 
and chief operating executive of Boston’s 
Fleetwood Athletic Shoe, Inc., Salesman 
Saitz came a cropper. Fleetwood, which 
had been financed largely by Saitz’s fa- 
ther-in-law, went bust. Saitz insists that 
he got out of the company while his in- 
law paid off the creditors at 374¢ on the 
dollar and borrowed more, including $35,- 
coco on the property, from Boston's Pil- 
grim Trust. Eventually the company 
closed down. 

Soon afterwards, on a trip to Italy, 
Salesman Saitz thought he saw a way to 
shoehorn Fleetwood out of its trouble. 
He asked the American Military Govern- 
ment to start Fleetwood again by putting 
up enough cash to ship the equipment to 
Trieste, where good labor was plentiful 
and cheap, and industry was needed. Saitz 
teamed up with Frederick A, McLaughlin, 
40, a publicity man and an old Boston 
friend, and Thomas McCann, 34, a one- 
time U.S. vice consul in Rome, and 
formed the Trieste Shoe Co. Last week, 
after nine months of negotiations, Saitz 
put over his complicated deal to bail out 
Fleetwood. AMG in Trieste, working with 
ECA, lent Saitz $190,000 on the ma- 
chinery (valued at only $47,000 by the 
bankruptcy court), and another $23,000 
to cover shipping, installation costs, etc. 
in Trieste. 

Saitz already has Fleetwood’s soo ma- 
chines and other equipment crated and 
ready to be shipped. Within two months 
he expects to be in limited production in 
a rented Trieste factory, thinks that out- 
put will eventually hit 3,600 pairs a day 
of women’s cheap ($4 to $6) novelty 
shoes. If all goes well, the Trieste Shoe 
Co. will employ 400 people, and let out 
piecework to some 2,000 others. Most of 
the production will go to the U.S. market. 

“Tt’s a Utopian situation,” says Albert 
Saitz, with a happy glow. “The natives 
are happy, Italy gets dollars, and we get 
a chance to make a profit.” And Saitz’s 
in-laws, who will soon have most of their 
debts paid up with the Government money, 
are happy, too. 
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YOU can STOP RUST... PREVENT RUST... on 
any rustable metal surface with RUST-OLEUM. 
Every day, rust eats away on your metal tanks, 
buildings, fences, stairs... everything metal 
inside and outside your plant. Yet, rust can be 


stopped and protection given economically with 
RUST OLEUM. 


For more than a quarter of a century RUST- 
OLEUM has been proved under severe condi- 
tions of weather, fumes, salt air, salt spray, and 
other rust producing conditions. Railroads, ship- 
yards, builders, refiners... nationally known 
users* in almost every field of industry... have 
found RUST-OLEUM the economical way to stop 
rust and prevent further rust. Architects, builders, 
engineers, maintenance men now specify RUST- 
OLEUM for primer,"'shop coat’, and finish coats. 


RUST-OLEUM adds extra life to metal buildings, 
equipment and other metal surfaces and can be 
applied over already rusted surfaces without ex- 
tensive surface preparation. Yet, RUST-OLEUM 
costs no more than most quality materials. 


RUST-OLEUM not only protects —it beautifies 
as well! RUST-OLEUM is available in a large 
selection of colors including aluminum and white. 
It spreads evenly. . . and dries free of brush- 
marks in 4 to 12 hours, depending on conditions, 
to a tough, pliable film that protects against rust. 


Be sure you get only genuine RUST-OLEUM for 
positive protection against rust! Specify RUST- 
OLEUM to your contractor or architect on any 
new construction, remodeling or maintenance 
work. 


RUST-OLEUM is stocked and sold by leading 
industrial distributors in all principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. See Sweets for 
complete catalog and nearest source of supply, 
or write us direct for complete information. 


*Names on request 


2484 Oakton Street e 














RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


Evanston, Illinois 


\ American Can 
sya 
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What should | buy? 


There’s no certain answer to that 
one, of course. But we've just pub- 
lished a booklet that may go a long 
way toward helping you select the 
stocks best suited to you and your 
investment program. 

We call it our “Security and In- 
dustry Survey”, and if you are sin- 
cerely interested in investing, we'll 
be glad to send you a copy without 
charge or obligation. 


To help clarify your thinking 
on what stocks to buy, the “S & I 
Survey” contains: 

@ Individual reviews of 34 major in- 
dustries . . . detailed digests of 
earnings, costs, production, sales, 

® Specific facts on some 300 important 
companies . . . current figures on 
dividends, earnings, prices, yields. 

Ratings also show whether we re- 

gard the stocks as good for specu- 

lation, for income, for investment 

® Acarefully prepared list of “selected 
issues”—some 40 or 50 of the most 
attractive securities currently avail- 
able, catalogued separately by in- 
vestment objective. 

® A basic discussion of investment 
principles . . . a review of business 
conditions today .. . a summary of 
the outlook for tomorrow. 


After you've studied the “S & I 
Survey”, we'll be glad to consult 
with you about your own invest- 
ment program, glad to give you all 
the help we can. 

For your copy, just address— 
Department §-37 


Merritt Lyncu, 


Pierce, FENNER & BEANE, 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 98 Cities 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Meet the Press 


Many a businessman blames newsmen 
for the bad press business often gets. 
Many a reporter puts the blame on busi- 
nessmen. Who is right? Last week, Wil- 
liam M., Pinkerton, an ex-newsman (Oma- 
ha World Record, Kansas City Star, etc.), 
now director of the Harvard News Office, 
put most of the blame on businessmen. 
Writing in the May issue of the Harvard 
Business Review, he argued that reporters 
can be trusted to get things right as long 
as businessmen tell them the facts. 

To help business get a better press, 
Newsman Pinkerton drafted a few rules 
for businessmen to keep under the glass 
tops of their desks. The most important: 
@ Put an officer in charge of press rela- 
tions and give him authority to speak for 
the company. 

@ If a newspaper digs up an exclusive 
story, don’t pass it on to the other papers, 
because “the city editor’s hunch and the 
individual reporter’s lead are their own 
property.” 

@ Don’t mislead reporters: “If you feel 
the temptation to lie, say ‘No comment’ 
until you get your imagination in check.” 
@ Be helpful to reporters even though 
the news may seem bad for the company. 
Bad news (i.e., scandal or an accident) 
will be printed anyway and the story may 
be worse if the reporter gets irritated by 
the lack of cooperation. 

@ As an outsider, the reporter “knows 
nothing . . . he cannot be a specialist in 
you and your problems.” But unless “you 
make him understand the special circum- 
stances, the technical reasons . . . he will 
fail to make his readers understand, too.” 
@ Stay “on the record”; don’t put a re- 
mark “off the record” after it has been 
spoken. Says Pinkerton: “Properly used, 
‘off the record’ means ‘hear this and for- 
get you ever heard it’—generally, a ridic- 
ulous remark to make to a news reporter.” 


SMALL BUSINESS 
Out of the Rough 


While driving along a bumpy Texas 
road one day in 1936, Oklahoma Restau- 
rateur Beverly Osborne and his wife began 
munching on their home-packed box lunch 
of fried chicken. When a piece of chicken 
slipped from her fingers, Mrs. Osborne let 
out a disgruntled complaint: “This is 
really eating chicken in the rough.” Os- 
borne brushed aside the complaint because 
he liked the phrase. He thought it was just 
the proper slogan to persuade Americans 
to eat fried chicken in public the way they 
do at home—with their fingers. 

After that, bantam-sized (5 ft. 5 in.) 
Bev Osborne always served his chicken in 
the rough. The customers got no silver- 
ware, just fingerbowls. They liked it so 
much that Osborne kept expanding his 
Oklahoma City restaurant (it now seats 
1,100) and built two more. He also trade- 
marked the name Chicken in the Rough, 
and began licensing other restaurants to 
use it. 

Last week he added 13 more restaurants 


it can’t 
be a trick... 





DETROIT is the 16th city where 


7 OUT OF 10 
CHOOSE 
MIRADO 
PENCILS as 
SMOOTHER 


-+- because they really 
are smoother 
In Masked Pencil Tests conducted 
by impartial research organizations, 
office workers consistently choose 
Eagle MIRADO as smoother than the 
other pencils they are using. You, too, 
will find it smoother, stronger, long- 
er wearing...or your money back, 


5 degrees... still only 5¢ each 


= EAGLE PENCIL CO. 
°m 


ADD WATER ONLY 
ONCE A YEAR 
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BATTERY 
Guaranteed in writing... 36 months or 36,000 mites! 





' BOWERS Battery & Spork Plug Co. + Reading, Po 
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I should never have asked 


a big space buyer to be the best man!” 


foe -—O Puta ring around this: The Cincinnati Enquirer carries 
Ps y o” ’ more advertising linage than any other Cincinnati newspaper. 
a 


(Represented by Moloney, Regan and Schmitt, Inc.) 
J 
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How to meet a payroll 
(at a cost of $3.19) 


Ree 
greets 













Twenty-four hours before factory payday, another check-writing machine was 
needed fast. At 10 a.m. plant manager ordered one from supplier 400 miles away. 
He specified Air Express, the service regularly used to keep production rolling. 
26-lb. carton delivered same day at 2 P.M.—in time! Shipping cost only $3.19! 





$3.19 was total cost —and included 
door-to-door service! Air Express is the 
most convenient way for you to ship or 
receive—in addition to being the world’s 
fastest transportation method. 


You get round-the-clock service with 
Air Express. Shipments go on all flights 
of the Scheduled Airlines. Air Express is 
service you can count on to keep your 
business rolling in high gear. 


Air Express gives you all these advantages 


World's fastest transportation method. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 18,000 off-airline offices. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 


Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best air 
shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 








ARLUKES 


GETS THERE FIRST 
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Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 






A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 


to the trademarked henhouse, making a 
total nest of 245 restaurants all across the 
U.S. that pay him royalties of 2¢ on each 
order of chicken served. By last week 
some 335 million orders of chicken had 
been sold under his royalty setup. Osborne 
also sells or leases to his franchise cus- 
tomers everything from patented chicken 
fryers to water glasses bearing his trade- 
mark (a design showing a rooster standing 
in a clump of grass with a broken golf 
club). 

Last year Osborne’s gross from his res- 
taurants was $965,000, his income from 
royalties and supplies $195,000. This year 
he expects to take in about $2,000,000, is 
as cocky as a rooster about the future. 
Crowed he: “Within five years I hope to 
see 2,000 restaurants displaying that 
rooster with the broken golf club.” 





Bill Stockwell 
BEVERLY OSBORNE 
Just like home. 


GOLD 
No More, No Less 


Eight months ago, the gold-producing 
Union of South Africa asked the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund to change its rules 
on gold sales. The Union wanted permis- 
sion to sell half its annual output, which 
is the largest in the world, for whatever it 
could get. Since gold is bringing $40 an 
ounce in some free world markets, South 
Africa, in effect, wanted the Fund to aban- 
don the official gold price of $35 an ounce. 

Last week, the Fund said no. There is 
“no economic justification,” it ruled, for 
sanctioning an increase in the price of 
gold. Furthermore, such an action might 
weaken the world’s currencies by causing 
more private hoarding of gold and, in 
turn, forcing governments to put even 
tighter controls on imports and exchange 
transactions. 

Thus rebuffed, South Africa’s Finance 
Minister Nicolaas Christiaan Havenga 
angrily threatened to sell gold in the free 
market anyway. 
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CAR OWNERS! YOU'RE WISE TO 
INSIST ON CANNED MOTOR OIL. 


REMEMBER — 


1. Canned oil is clearly lithographed 
with the brand and quality you want. 

2. The SAE grade is plainly stamped 
on the top of the can. 

3. Cans of oil ore sealed at the refin- 
ery—the oil comes to you clean 
ond pure. 


4. You ore assured of full measure. 


You cant beat 
Continental -— 


ble 
a dependa 
yrce ot SUPP wl 


Rx4) 
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Latest Continental equipment fills and closes 


oil cans at record 300 cans per minute 


You'll never see the machine pic- 
tured above on the Indianapolis track 
—but it holds one of today’s most 
important speed records. It’s a new 
type of canning equipment that fills 
and seals oil cans almost twice as 
fast as the old-type machines. Con- 
tinental guarantees this new equip- 
ment to fill and close 300 cans per 
minute, and speeds in excess of 350 
c.p.m. are not unusual. 

Developed by Continental, this 
variable-speed machine not only 
saves time but eliminates losses 
due to spillage and can jams. With 
it refiners are better prepared to 
meet a sudden increase in demand 


without tying up money in large 
stocks. No wonder Continental’s cus- 
tomer list reads like ““Who’s Who in 
the Oil Industry.” 

This improved oil-canning equip- 
ment is a logical follow-through of 
the canned-oil idea, which was pio- 
neered by Continental. Improving 
packages and packaging methods is 
Continental’s specialty. That’s why 
—no matter what your product is— 
it’s well worth your while to check 
with Continental. We have both the 
research facilities and the manufac- 
turing capacity* to give you the 
kind of service you want. 


CONTINENTAL (C CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street 


"MAKERS OF: Jin Cans . 


Fibre Drums . Paper Containers . 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Steel Containers 


Plastic Products « Crown Caps and Cork Products e« Decoware ¢ Machinery and Equipment 








CORPORATIONS 


of DISTINCTION are 
Switching 


These Elliott Address Cards 
eliminate half the bulk and five- 
sixths of the weight and all the 
noise and most of the expense 
of old-fashioned address plates. 


Because addresses can be 
stencilled into these Elliott Ad- 
dress cards by any typist with 
any standard typewriter, any file 
Oteddeses cards can be kept 
: hourly accurate. 





E.uotr Addressing equipment 
is now being made by three factories 
in the United States (at Cambridge, 
Mass. and Whitman, Mass. and 
Atlanta, Georgia) and three factories 
abroad (At Manchester and Feltham 
in England and Montreal, Canada.) 
Silence, cleanliness, faster and better ad- 
dressing, automatic form feeding and 
many other advantages are yours when 


you change from metal address plates to 
these Elliott Address Cards. 


In addition to the savings to you they 
will bring joy to your Addressing De 


partment personnel. 


Elliott literature and/or an Elliott 
representative await your request, 


. ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 
Dept. D, 147 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Elizabeth Taylor, 18, cine- 
mactress (Father of the Bride); and Con- 
rad (“Nick”) Hilton Jr., 23, son of the 
hotel magnate; in Beverly Hills, Calif. 
(see PEOPLE), 





Married. Libeth Adenauer, 22, young- 
est daughter of West Germany’s Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer; and Hermann Josef 
Werhahn, 26, son of a Ruhr banker; at 
Maria Laach, Germany. 


Married. Mischa Auer, 44, perch-eyed 
film comic (For You J Die); and Suzanne 
Kalish, 21, daughter of a New York chem- 
ical exporter; she for the first time, he 
for the third; in Rome. 


Died. Agnes Smedley, 56, Missouri- 
born journalist, Daily Worker contribu- 
tor, fervent propagandist for a Communist 
China (China Fights Back), free-lance 
foreign correspondent in Soviet-dominat- 
ed lands; 
England. 


Died. William Rose Benét, 64, Pulitzer 
Prize poet (The Dust Which Is God), 
brother of the late Stephen Vincent 
(John Brown’s Body) Benét, husband 
(1923-28) of the late poet Elinor Wylie; 
of a heart attack; in Manhattan. Moody 
William Benét, editor of the recent Read- 
er’s Encyclopedia of world literature and 
arts, once defined a poet as simply “a 
man who takes his craft seriously.” 


Died. Clarence A, Dykstra, 67, former 
President of the University of Wisconsin 
(1937-45), more recently provost of the 
University of California at Los Angeles; 
of a heart attack; in Laguna Beach, Calif. 
Dr. Dykstra acted as chief of the Selec- 
tive Service System for a year, resigned 
in 1941 to head briefly the National De- 
fense Mediation Board. 


Died. Frank A. Tichenor, 69, untiring 
advocate of air power, publisher of Aero 
Digest, onetime owner of the New Out- 
look (with the late Al Smith editing); 
in Greenwich, Conn. 


Died. Dr. Victor Manuel Romain y 
Reyes, 77, mild-mannered, figurehead 
President of Nicaragua since 1947, uncle 
and loyal retainer of strong-arm Dictator 
Anastasio (“Tacho”) Somoza; after an 
operation for cancer; in Philadelphia. 


Died. Joseph Hampton Moore, 86, 
twice mayor of Philadelphia (1920-23, 
1932-35), eight times a Republican mem- 
ber of the U.S. House of Representatives; 
after long illness; in Germantown, Pa. 


Died. John Deferrari, 87, an un- 
schooled fruit peddler who saved, studied 
and invested his earnings from a success- 
ful grocery business until he was able to 
give the Boston Public Library $1,000,- 
000; of a heart attack; in Boston. 





after long illness; in Oxford, | 


SEE 
the Difference ! 


You'll know at a glance — 
Frigidaire Water Coolers 
have the smart styling you 
want for your business. 


HEAR 
the Difference! 


They're whisper-quiet— 
thanks to the simplest re- 
frigerating unit ever built. 
It’s the famous Meter-Miser 
— warranted for 5 years. 








And it’s a refreshing difference —drink- 
ing water that's always chilled to just- 
right coolness, You're sure to agree— 


You can+ match a 


FRIGIDAIRE == 
Water Cooler 


Only one with the Meter-Miser 











Frigidaire Water Coolers 
meet every need. Call your 
Frigidaire Dealer. Or write 
Frigidaire Division of Gen- 
eral Motors, Dayton 1, O. 
In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont. 








CGO \ The Weed Killing 
MIRACLE / 


IMPROVED ’ WEEDON E» 
Contains the powerful 2,4,5-T and 2,4-D 
Kills — plants (briars, poison ivy, honey- 
suc tc.). And lawn weeds (dandelion, 
plantain, etc.) without killing grass. 


8-ox. can $1 Quort $2.75 
At your garden supply store, or write 


American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa. 
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In newspapers, magazines and matches? 
Boxes, bags and books? Or some other way? 


Yes, the average American used 333 
pounds of paper products in 1949! 


The puffing paper mills of the U.S. and 
Canada roll outa truly prodigious amount 
of paper in every conceivable weight and 
texture—26-million tons annually. 

In 1949 a single U.S. newspaper used 
enough newsprint to stretch to the moon 
18 times! Yet, while some 24-billion copies 
of books, magazines and newspapers are 
published each year, paper used in print- 
ing and publishing consumes only about 
33% of the industry's output. 


The remainder goes into boxes, bags, 
writing papers, wrapping papers, specialty 
papers, building board and paper, and 
containers to package everything from 
cement to cinnamon cookies. 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 





“How will you have 
your 333 Ibs. of paper this year, sir?” 


Wood pulp, from which paper is made, 
is also used to make molded wood prod- 
ucts, tire cord, rayon, cellophane and other 
synthetics. 

The industry's deep-rooted interest in 
woodland conservation is evidenced by the 
planting of millions of seedlings every 
year, its scientific growth of trees as a 
crop, and its broad educational activities. 

Continuing research, guided and encour- 
aged by forward-looking management, is 
largely responsible for the paper industry's 
achievements. Today's research objectives 
include new uses for pulp and paper, im- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


proved quality, lower costs, and wider 
by-product salvage. 

The pulp and paper industry may well 
be proud of its plants, its products, and 
its progress. 

Industrial progress, in turn, springs 
from industrial profits. For out of profits, 
companies build new factories, buy mod- 
ern tools and equipment, provide more 
jobs, and pay a return on the capital 
which is so essential to the continuing 
industrial develop- 
ment of America. 








BACARDI 


Box Office 


The five movies that fans paid the most 
money to see during April, according to 
a Variety poll of 22 key cities: 

1) Cinderella (Walt Disney; RKO Ra- 
dio) 

2) Cheaper by the Dozen (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) 

3) Riding High (Paramount) 

4) The Third Man (Selznick Releasing 
Organization) 

5) Wabash A 








venue (20th Century Fox) 


The New Pictures 
A Ticket to Tomahawk (20th Century- 


Fox) takes the makings of a western rail- 
roading epic and turns them into one of 
the season’s brightest comedies. Filmed in 
the mountains of Colorado, 


but taking 


Co BACARD! COCKTAIL 


Jigger of Bacardi. 
Juice of half a lime, 
Half teaspoon sugar, 
Dash of grenadine. 
Shake well with finely 
chipped ice. Use 
Bacardi White or 
Silver Label. 

(Carta Blanca 

or Carta de Plata.) 








ASK YOUR BARMAN 
OR TRY ONE AT HOME 
«++ TONIGHT 


only the most mischievous view of what 
may actually have happened there in 1876, 
the Technicolored movie recounts the ad- 
ventures of a narrow-gauge ten-wheeler 
on its first run into the Rockies. 

To fulfill its contract, the railroad must 
get a train into Tomahawk by an agreed 
deadline with at least one paying passenger 
on board. The run starts against some ob- 
stacles: hostile Indians, a stagecoach ty- 
coon bent on thwarting the railroad, and 
the dispiriting fact that the road has run 
out of track in the 4o-mile stretch between 
Epitaph and Dead Horse Point. With one 
reluctant paying passenger (Dan Dailey) 
firmly tied to the locomotive, a caravan 
headed by a sharpshooting lady peace 
officer (Anne Baxter) sets out to haul the 
engine by mule to the point where the 
track begins again. Among those along for 
the ride: Madame Adelaide and het dance- 
hall girls (who can dance). 


a world of 
difference 
in pleasure, 
yet it costs 
not a penny 
more... 
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CINEMA 





The trip spells double jeopardy for 
Dailey, a traveling salesman of mustache 
cups and the Saturday Evening Post, be- 
cause Anne suspects him of villainy. 
Equally deadly with knife and gun, she is 
completely ignorant about men. Always 
at her side (by her grandfather’s arrang- 
ing) is a trusty, hatchet-bearing Indian 
sworn to keep her that way. Before the 
picture winds up in a sequence of skillfully 
pyramided gags, Dailey proves himself 
both a hero and a willing instructor in 
bussing—and, as moviegoers already know, 
an engaging song & dance man. 

Excellent performances by Dailey and 
Anne Baxter, as well as a supporting cast 
that includes Walter Brennan and Connie 
Gilchrist, bring out all the fun in a deft 
script by Mary Loos and Richard Sale 
(When Willie Comes Marching Home). 





ANNE Baxter & Dan DAILEY 
Her ignorance is overcome. 


In his first directing assignment for Fox, 
Scripter Sale gives Hollywood one more 
good argument for letting an able writer 
put his own work before the camera. 


D. O. A. [Harry Popkin; United Art- 
ists) is a tricky quickie that takes its title 
from the standard police abbreviation 
meaning “dead on arrival.” Its hero (Ed- 
mond O’Brien) wakes up one morning to 
find himself inexplicably dying of poison. 
In the few days before the poison takes 
its final effect, he rushes about to find his 
murderer. Nothing about his hunt through 
a crowded gallery of suspects is nearly as 
intriguing as the idea that motivates it. 
Though much of the film has been shot 
against teeming backgrounds in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, D. O. A. illustrates 
that nothing is much help to second-rate 
actors trying to find their way through a 
confusing script. 
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NCE UPON A TIME there was a manufacturer of 


chenille bedspreads who wanted to give his customers 
the ultimate in beauty and luxury at a moderate price. 
Naturally he thought of rayon. He knew that man- 
made rayon would make it possible for him to offer deep, 
lustrous colors . . . soft, pleasing, lint-free texture. 

But could rayon be adapted to volume-price che- 
nilles? To find the answer he went to Avisco textile ex- 
perts. Working together they experimented with different 
fiber blends... worked out correct manufacturing proce- 


Jooaptad 6 toy 





with a new twist! 


dures, And they found that rayon could be used to pro- 
duce an exciting new corduroy chenille that tailored into 
just about the handsomest bedspread imaginable. 

A limited number of these spreads are in selected 
department stores right now. They are made by National 
Chenille Products, in a veritable rainbow of 24 lovely 
colors. When you see them, we think you'll agree that 
this manufacturer's story had a very happy ending—not 
only for him, but for you, too! American Viscose Corpo- 
ration, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


, AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


AMERICA’S LARGEST 


P.R.O DUG ER Oo F 


RAYON 











aa MANCHESTER — Fayette County, Lexington, Kentucky 


AS 


YOUR KEY TO SUMMER HOSPITALITY 


BOTTLED IN BOND 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKEY 

100 PROOF 





Bluegrass hosts of long ago 
invented the Mint Julep to add 
zest and refreshing variation to 
the serving of their native oak- 
ripened bourbon. 


As the bourbon itself depended on 
slow, sour mash distillation for 
hearty flavor, so the original recipe 
depended on genuine sour mash 
whiskey to enhance the Julep. 


Today, as then, OLD FITZGERALD 
is the perfect complement of the 
Julep. It is still naturally made, 
slowly aged in the genuine sour 
mash manner for truer, fuller, 
bourbon flavor. 


This twin Heritage of Hospitality, 
the Kentucky Julep and Old Fitz, 
is yours to enjoy as you bury your 
nose in fragrant mint and slowly 
sip the lush, refreshing goodness of 
the bourbon. 


ORIGINAL OLD FITZ KENTUCKY 
MINT JULEP. Lightly bruise one fresh 
mint sprig in bottom of 12-ounce julep 
cup. Add one teaspoon powdered sugar 
with enough water to dissolve. Fill 3/4 
with crushed ice and add 2 ers of 
OLD FITZGERALD BOURBON, Stir, then 
add ice to top. Place in refrigerator to 
frost. Before serving, insert straw through 





ice, attractively arrange several mint 
sprigs on top. Bury nose in mint and 
slowly sip! 


OLD » PITIOrR AT, 


U0 HILGE 
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No Sad Songs for Me (Columbia). 
What does a happy wife & mother do 
when she learns that she has cancer and 
only ten months to live? Having made so 
bold as to put the problem forthrightly on 
the screen for the first time (while keeping 
it out of the film’s advertising campaign), 
Columbia Pictures has been cautious 
enough to make the story’s characters be- 
have as little as possible like human beings. 

When Margaret Sullavan wrests the un- 
suspected diagnosis from her doctor, she 
persuades him not to let it get any farther. 
She tells neither her child (Natalie Wood) 
nor her husband (Wendell Corey), though 
his work on a pressing engineering project 
will keep them apart most of the time for 
months. Instead, she decides to proceed 
on the conviction that life, if short, can 
be beautiful. 

She goes along with cheerful morbidity, 
gives most of her clothes to charity, orders 





MARGARET SULLAVAN & WENDELL Corey 
Her car runs out of gas. 


Christmas poinsettias when her friends are 
buying seeds for next spring’s flowers, 
flinches delicately at a “Happy New Year” 
greeting, enjoys such private jokes as her 
own inadvertent remark: “Over my dead 
body.” She starts encouraging her small 
daughter to do things for herself. 

Still her nobility awaits its greatest 
trial. Husband Corey, who is pretty noble 
himself, is beginning to make eyes at his 
new drafting assistant, a lush, dark-haired 
Swede (Viveca Lindfors), For a moment, 
when it seems that he will run off with 
Viveca, Margaret decides on suicide rather 
than giving up her secret. But her speed- 
ing car runs out of gas before it reaches 
the cliff. Then Corey turns up to assure 
her that he loves her more than Viveca, 
who is nobly leaving town. All that re- 
mains for doomed Margaret to do is to 
persuade the other woman to stick around; 
after all, the husband and child will soon 
be needing another wife & mother. 

No Sad Songs treats this sudsy claptrap 
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TO REACH YOUR MARKETS 
AT THEIR PEAK 


Like early strawberries, your goods may sell like hot cakes 
in a distant market one week; be a drug on the market the 
next when local conditions change. More and more shippers 
are turning to Air Freight, Air Express and Air Parcel 

SHIP BY AIR Post to take advantage of quick 
opportunities. Ask any airline to 


tell you more. 





United Aircraft 


CORPORATION 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


MAKERS OF PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES, HAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS, CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT AND SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 
FOR THE U.S. ARMED FORCES AND THE FINEST AIRLINES IN THE WORLD. 
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SIMPLE! Just lift the “mike” and talk! es 





COMPACT! Easily carried... . 
TYCOON weighs less than 15 Ibs! 





CONVENIENT! 2% hrs. dictation 
mails in regular envelope for a 
3¢ stamp! 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trode Mork 


FIRST ALL ELECTRONIC DICTATING SYSTEM © FIRST DISC DICTATING EQUIPMENT 


230 Sales and Service Centers Coast to Coast 
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FREE YOUR SALESMEN from the nerve- 
fraying drudgery of writing or typing 
sales reports. 


Give them tycoons. With these tireless, 


portable “secretaries’’... lightest, latest, 
greatest of SoundScriber dictating 


equipment ...salesmen call, relax in their 


cars or hotel rooms, talk their reports. 
Then “mail their voices’’ on the wafer- 
thin TYCOON green disc for transcrip- 
tion at the home office and the job’s 
done! Simple as telephoning... and 
reports arrive on time with facts fresh, 


clear, complete! 


SoundScriber’s new TYCooNn, most 
advanced and efficient on the market 


today can streamline your selling... 


spark your salesmen to new enthusiasm. 


See why. Mail the coupon today. 






SOUNDSCRIBER CORP, 
Neve Morven & Com 


Pleore send me “i yecon” Irechure 





WAM? 








Simple as 
that with | 
TYCOON! 













with considerable skill and restraint. It 
gives the least possible offense to squeam- 
ish moviegoers; as,far as appearances go, 
the heroine might be suffering from noth- 
ing more serious than migraine. Admirers 
of Actress Sullavan’s mannered, laryngitic 
style will see and hear plenty of her, 
though unmannered Actor Corey gives 
much the best performance in the picture. 
If the film does nothing else, it will prob- 
ably drive many a woman to her doctor 


| for a complete checkup. 


No Man of Her Own [Paramount) is 
an uneven mixture of effective thriller, 
bathos, and the kind of melodramatics 
that calls on an audience to hiss the villain. 
In Broadway Actor Lyle Bettger, a vain 
looking blond with a built-in sneer, the 
movie also offers a likely candidate for 
the most hissable heavy since Erich von 
Stroheim. 

Bettger plays the father of unwed Bar- 
bara Stanwyck’s unborn child. He brushes 
her off with a Ss bill and a one-way ticket 
home. She escapes death in a train wreck, 
assumes the identity of a dead fellow 
traveler, a pregnant mother on the way to 
live with in-laws who have never seen her. 
The trusting in-laws (Jane Cowl and 
Henry O'Neill) take Barbara and her 
baby to their bosom. Their son (John 
Lund)—the brother of Barbara’s supposed 
husband, who died in the wreck—suspects 
her deception but falls too hard in love 
with her to care. Then Bettger turns up 
to Mackmail her. 

Though its overripe plot is unconvincing 
and full of coincidence, the movie delivers 
good performances. especial'v hv Actresses 
Cowl and Stanwyck and Villain Bettger. 


Current & CHoice 
The Big Lift. Romance, propaganda and 


the Berlin airlift, crowded into an imper- 
fect but absorbing film; with Montgomery 
Clift and Paul Douglas (Trae, May 8). 

Riding High. Frank Capra’s shrewdly 
effective comedy about horse racing, with 
Bing Crosby and a full stable of able 
character actors (Time, May 1). 

Annie Get Your Gun. Betty Hutton at 
large in a sensibly faithful version of 
Irving Berlin’s musicomedy hit (Tre, 
April 24). 

City Lights. Charlie Chaplin’s 19-year- 
old but ageless “comedy romance in pan- 
tomime” (Tre, April 17). 

When Willie Comes Marching Home. 
A sprightly farce that ribs Army brass and 
a hero-loving public; with Dan Dailey 
(Tre, March 6). 

Cinderella. Walt Disney rounds out 
the cast of the fairy-tale classic with some 
beguiling birds and beasts (Time, Feb. 20). 

The Third Man. Melodramatic skul- 
duggery in postwar Vienna, written by 
Graham Greene and directed by Carol 
Reed; with Joseph Cotten, Orson Welles 
and Valli (Time, Feb. 6). 

Tight Little Island. The salvage of a 
shipwrecked whisky cargo sends the Brit- 
ish on a comic spree (Trme, Jan. 23). 

The Bicycle Thief. The Italian prize- 


winning film about a chase through Rome 


| for a stolen bicycle (Tre, Dec. 12). 
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Remember—before you park your cigarette—that the te mperature of the lighted end 
ranges from 800° to 1200°F, Remember, too, that paper burns at 450°F and wood 
at about 475°F. The moral is clear. The only safe place to park a cigarette is in an 


ash tray. Have plenty of them both at home and in your office. Use them. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO, 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N, Y, 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 
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“Cyclone!... 
anudder night wasted!“ 


WHENEVER would-be intruders spot a 
Cyclone Chain Link Fence, it’s a bitter 
blow . , . because they know they’ll have 
to go elsewhere to do their dirty work. 

Cyclone is the world’s most widely- 
used property protection fence ... and 
with good reason. Effective protection 
for plant property and equipment, of 
course. Plus complete “entrance and exit 
control” over employees and others. But 
the main reason for Cyclone’s consistent 
popularity is the fact that it provides 
exceptionally long periods of mainte- 
nance-free protection. 

Whether you're interested in industrial 
or residential protection, send for a copy 
of our free book, “Your Fence.” For 
further help, ask for assistance from our 
sales engineers; there’s no obligation. 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of 
fence made only by Cyclone Fence 
Division. Accept no substitute. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(American Stool & Wire Company) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
You'll find our big, 32-page fence 
catalog a valuable reference book. 
It's crammed with pictures, facts 
and specifications covering many 
styles of Cyclone Fence, Gates and 
many other property safeguards. 
Whether you need a few feet of 
fence or several miles of it, you will 
want this useful book. 


Your Fence 
hn 8 nw Se 





Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IL, Dept. 350 7] 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of 
“Your Fence.” | 

RPSiwslcchensbspebacusnspheubusscécccese | 

| AMMeeN eo ce Siwacecaccoseccdsccéenessdeene | 

! City. ccvecsccccoveseccses  BtatMeveccecces | 

| I am interested in fencing: 

Industrial; [ School; ™ Playground; | 
l ) Residence, Approximately....... feet. I 
J 


NO JOB IS TOO LaRGE— 
NO JOB IS TOO SMALL FOR CYCLONE 


CYCLONE 
FENCE 
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BOOKS 





Poets in Love 


Lovers (344 pp.)— 
inwar—Harper ($4). 





“T love your verses with all my heart, 
dear Miss Barrett.—and this is no off- 
hand complimentary letter that I shall 
write. . . and there a graceful and natural 
end of the thing . . . In this addressing 
myself to you—your own self, and for the 
first time, my feeling rises altogether. I do, 
as I say, love these books with all my 
heart—and I love you too.” 

When this arrow, dipped in the hot ink 
of a young poet, transfixed the heart of 
dear Miss Barrett, one of the most cele- 
brated love stories of the roth Century 
began. Nor did it end with the end of the 





hands, so thin that when she welcomed 
you she gave you something like the foot 
of a young bird.” Browning himself, with 
his big, bumped nose, was scarcely Apollo 
reincarnate. And Old Man Barrett, though 
rather like an ogre, was hardly as black as 
hell's chimney after all; Elizabeth called 
him “Sweet Puppy.” 

The lovers’ idyl was in reality saddened 
by Elizabeth’s repeated miscarriages and 
poor health, by Browning’s continual 
worry over his lack of recognition, by the 
freezing disdain of “Sweet Puppy,” who 
never forgave Elizabeth for marrying. 

Still, it was something of an idyl to the 
end, which came to Elizabeth in Florence, 
15 years after their marriage. She died, 
wrote Browning, in his arms, “kissing me 
with such vehemence that when I laid her 





ELIZABETH BARRETT 


Rosert BROWNING 


Minus the paraffin smirk. 


lovers’ lives. The Browning story has gone 
on, as Elizabeth prophesied, “through 
love’s eternity’—though it is not exactly 
the kind of eternity Elizabeth may have 
had in mind. It was current a few years 
ago in a hit play, The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, and in a Hollywood movie in which 
Robert Browning and his wife appeared 
like figures in a wax museum—faintly dis- 
torted, prettily tinted to public fancy. 

The Immortal Lovers wipes the paraffin 
smirk off their faces. As in her past per- 
formances (lives of Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Oscar Wilde, George Sand, et al.), Biog- 
rapher Winwar makes the facts highly 
readable. The true love story of the 
Brownings is just as exciting as the semi- 
fictional versions of it, and far more 
warmly human. 

The main differences: Elizabeth was no 
lovely hothouse orchid. She had curls, said 
one visitor, which were “like the pendent 
ears of a water spaniel, and poor little 


down she continued to kiss the air with 
her lips. . .”. Browning died in Venice, 28 
years later, but he was not buried in 
Florence beside Elizabeth as he had always 
hoped. Westminster Abbey offered a burial 
in the Poets’ Corner, and Browning's son 
thought it proper to accept. 


Practicing Pessimist 


THe Barkeer OF Biemonr (280 pp.J— 
Marcel Ayme—Harper ($3). 


Since the war, French fiction has been 
obsessed with the theme of the Resistance 
movement. Usually it portrays the move- 
ment with the moralistic, black & white 
simplicity of Zane Grey on the subject of 
cowboys and rustlers. In dealing with the 
theme in The Barkeep of Blémont, French 
Novelist Marcel Aymé has granted it 
some of the complexity it possesses. Be- 
cause he has gone beyond mere slogans 
and asked himself how people actual- 
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UNION DOCK CO. 
IN MAINTENANCE WITH J&L 


Left: Inspecting one of the J&L Jalloy 
Steel “trays” of the huge clamshell 











“OPERATION CLAMSHELL” proves value 


of new J&L abrasion-resistant steel. 


Scooping up tons of highly abrasive 
iron ore and quartzite from the holds 


of ships, the Union Dock Co., Ashta- 


bula, Ohio, found that sections of 
clamshell buckets and other parts of 


huge ship unloaders wore out, fre- 
quently causing costly delays while 
replacements were made. 

To speed up unloading schedules 
and cut costs, Union Dock tried J&L 
JALLOY heat-treated steel plates 
and bars on its toughest applications. 

Result: After unloading nearly 
314 million tons of raw, abrasive ma- 


terials in less than two seasons, 
Union Dock’s records showed that 
$6,500 had been saved in mainte- 
nance cost alone on four mammoth 
Hulett unloading machines. This 
does not include reduced operating 
costsresulting from shorterdock time. 

Wherever JALLOY Steel is tried 
for material-handling equipment, 
similar astonishing records are being 
made. This new heat-treated manga- 
nese-moly alloy steel is solving main- 
tenance problems wherever great 
tensile strength and unusual resist- 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL GORPORATION 


From it aw materi 
J&L ma 


carbon $ 








certain p 


and JALLOY (At-fensile sheels). 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
BARS AND SHAPES « STRUCTURAL SHAPES + HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS + TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS + ‘‘PRECISIONBILT'’’ WIRE ROPE »* COAL CHEMICALS 


bucket on a Hulett ship unloader, 


Below: The Hulett unloader takes 17 


tons in one “bite.” 





ance to abrasion and impact are 
required. 

We have the complete story on 
“Operation Clamshell’”— the name 
given to the test of J&L JALLOY 
by Union Dock Company. It in- 
cludes a table of all applications and 
compares the service obtained from 
JALLOY with that of the steel pre- 
viously used. Let us send you a copy 

also a copy of the booklet: “For 
Longer Wear . . . Less Repair.”’ It 
describes how others have saved 
money with this new, abrasion- 
resistant steel. 


Poet en eee we am ore amacerny 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
400 Jones & Laughlin Building, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Disncdienlt oa oa copy of “Operation 
Clamshell giving results of Union 
Dock Company's test of J&L JALLOY 
Steel 
Also a copy of “For Longer wear...Less 
Repair—Jalloy —J&L Special Alloy 
Steel 


NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 




















ly felt and behaved immediately follow- 
ing France's Liberation, his novel shines 
with quiet credibility. 

Its tragical-comical hero is Leopold, 
barkeep in a war-damaged town. Leopold, 
a man of directness, folk wit and occa- 
sional sentimentality, attends to his busi- 
ness, drinks a fabulous quantity of wine, 
affectionately abuses his wife, and is in- 
stinctively contemptuous of all fanatics. 
When bombed-out schoolchildren recite 
Racine in his bar, used as a part-time 
classroom, tears creep down his vast pur- 





Novetist AyYME 
After sigsags, doom. 


pled cheeks. Fancying himself a_ tragic 
poet, he works now & then on the first 
scene of a drama of which he is to be 
the hero, Sample: 


Let me take 
out of here, 

No sense waiting till the cops grab us 
from the rear. 


Astyanax, we're getting 


Down with Politicians. But Leopold's 
life is complicated by the political in- 
trigues that zigzag through the town. 
When a loudmouthed rascal who has 
found refuge in the local branch of the 
Communist Party denounces him as a pro- 
tector of a fascist, Leopold is thrown 
into jail. There he suffers agonies be- 
cause he is deprived of his wine. When 
he is finally released, he bellows his de- 
nunciation of all politicians—Communists, 
Gaullists, “the whole bloody country’— 
in the town streets. A war profiteer whom 
he has mocked gets Leopold arrested 
again. While resisting, he is shot and 
killed. 

The Barkeep of Blémont hardly man- 
ages to encompass the round story of 
the Resistance and Liberation; there was 
more altruism, idealism and common 
sense to it than Author Aymé admits. But 
he does strike a stout blow for the easy- 
going natural man in his perennial strug- 
gle with those to whom “an idea or creed 
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“AFRICA now fills many 


of our asbestos needs” 


—Lewis H. Brown, Chairman, 
Johns-Manville Corporation 


ee 

Johns-Manville,” Mr. Brown 
reports, “has long obtained raw 
materials from Africa. 

“Typical is the amosite which 
enables us to make special high- 
temperature insulations of great- 
er density as well as fireproof 
sheeting of lighter weight. 

“In our Magnesia and Superex 
insulation—in our Thermoflex 
Blankets for jet engines and in 
our famous Marinite marine 
sheeting—amosite is desirable 


| because of its special qualities. 


**Today, many American 
manufacturers are importing 
raw materials. In my estima- 
tion,” says Mr. Brown, “Africa’s 
vast mineral and agricultural 
wealth will play an increasingly 
important role in our industrial 
activity. 

‘Moreover, this is good busi- 
ness for America. The more we 


| import, the more foreign coun- 


tries will be in a position to buy 
and pay for our products which 
they need and want. We thus 
can develop a healthy, bal- 
anced international trade.” 


In Africa—over 80 raw materials 


If you need antimony, bauxite 
or chrome . . . lead, manganese 
or copper... rubber, sisal or 
tungsten . . . these are merely 
typical of the raw materials 
which West, South and East 
Africa can abundantly provide, 
As the only American steamship 
company linking the United 
States with all three ocean coasts 
of Africa, Farrell Lines will be 
glad to put you in contact with 
suppliers. Address inquiries to 


FARRELL Lines 


26 Beaver Street, New York 4, N.Y. 

























IS A PIPE CRAWLER? 


A RUBBER BAG 1S ENCLOSED IN A 
NET MADE OF STEEL CHAIN, PLACED 
IN A PIPE LINE AND INFLATED. 
WHEN LIQUID IS LET INTO THE LINE, 
THE “CRAWLER” ROTATES, TRAVELS 
AND REMOVES DEPOSIT FROM THE 
PIPE. ONE OF THOUSANDS OF 
USES FOR AMERICAN CHAIN, 

,_ MADE BY ACCOS AMERICAN 
" _ CHAIN DIVISION. 
























HOW MUCH 
DID JUMBO WEIGH 7 


THIS FAMOUS ELEPHANT WAS 
10 FEET, 9 INCHES TALL — 
WEIGHED 6 TONS. YET ONE OF 
BARNUM AND BAILEY'S MIDGETS 
COULD EASILY HAVE LIFTED 
JUMBO WITH HIS 
THUMB IF HE COULD 
= = HAVE USED A 
ka (AT SPEEDWAY ELECTRIC 
Cigteig @ tors, maoe av 
7 ACCO’S WRIGHT 
HOIST DIVISION. 


ACCO makes many products for Industry, Agriculture, 
Transportation and the Home 
AMERICAN Chain READING-PRATT & CADY Valves 


TRU-LAY and LAY-SET Preformed and Fittings 
Wire Rope iz PENNSYLVANIA Lawn Mowers 


TRU-LAY Cable and TRU-LOC MARYLAND Bolts & Nuts 
Swaged Terminals for Aircraft “ROCKWELL” Hardness Testers 

TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes WRIGHT and FORD Hoists 

PAGE Chain Link Fence, HELICOID Pressure Gages 


Wire and Welding Rods MANLEY Automotive Service 
CAMPBELL Abrasive Cutters Equipment 





ASCO READING Steel Castings OWEN Silent Springs 


gy AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE iccccnccr 
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takes precedence over life itself.” The 
rest of Author Aymé’s assumption is that 
the easygoing fellow is doomed from the 
start, 

Up with Pity. Even among the in- 
numerable literary pessimists of Paris, 48- 
year-old Marcel Aymé sets something of a 
record in his skepticism about the human 
race. A dour man with big ears and a con- 
siderable resemblance to Buster Keaton, 
he has a reputation for his provoking 
silences in company. (When André Gide 
kindly congratulated him on one of his 
plays recently, Aymé stared at the old 
master without saying a word.) In his 
books, there are only two emotions Aymé 
has any use for, humor and pity. 

Politically, he has been no more dis- 
tinguished than his hero Leopold. During 
the war he acted as if there were no war, 
contributed stories to collaborationist pa- 
pers. When others, writing in French mag- 
azines, denounce his wartime course, he 
shrugs them off as “professionals of the 
Liberation.” His friends have tried to 
excuse him by saying that he wrote anti- 
racist stories which the Nazi censor re- 
jected, but he himself offers no defense 
for what he did or did not do. As a prac- 
ticing pessimist, he prefers to meet such 
questions, as he does most others, merely 
with a silent stare. 


The Last Mountain Man 


THe Ben Litty Leceno (237 pp.}— 
J. Frank Dobie—Little, Brown ($3.50). 


The big hunt was to be princely in scale, 
continental in scope. It would start near 
the Mexican border in the spring of 1921 
and continue right on up through the 
Rockies into Alaska, fanning out wherever 
the game ran thickest. 

When Multimillionaire Southwest Oil- 
man William H. McFadden told his agents 
to hire the best guides available, they lost 
no time signing up bearded, barrel-chested, 
Bible-reading Ben Lilly, 64, the most in- 
defatigable hunter of bears and mountain 
lions in the West. With four mule-drawn 
wagons and a small army of dogs, horses, 
pack mules, cooks and a photographer, 
McFadden and a party of his friends 
started north. Hunter Ben Lilly’s chief 
mission: “To get McFadden a chance at 
a grizzly bear.” 

Shadow That Bear. Scouting ahead in 
the mountains above Taos, N. Mex., Ben 
Lilly struck a fresh trail. He hurried back 
to camp with the good news but McFad- 
den had been called East on business. 

Keep that bear shadowed, Ben was 
told; as soon as he could, McFadden 
would come back and shoot it. 

Like Ahab tracking Moby Dick, tireless 
Ben spent the summer and fall following 
his grizzly over New Mexico and Colora- 
do. Faithfully he sent back his dispatches 
to the hunting party: “We will get him 
sooner or later—just as it suits you.”’ Ben 
kept on the trail till the grizzly hibernated, 
though once he complained, “My gun 
froze on the route. I didn’t have a mouth- 
ful of meat for ten days.” 

When spring came, Ben rejoined the 
party in Idaho. But the lost bear continued 
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The heart 





of almost every 


business is ifs 








valuable papers 





Architects’ and 


Law Offices’ and Title Companies’ 
ts Engineers’ Drawings 


Deeds, Abstracts and Mortgages 


Thea Man protects your financial resources 


i when valuable papers are lost 


“3 


AR more valuable than cash or in- There is a U.S.F.&G. Agent in your 


ventory for most companies... are community—he is as close 


as your 


key documents and papers... the loss telephone—who will be glad to discuss 


or destruction of which would hinder promptly, informally na in confidence 


proper functioning. 


THIS MAN—your U.S.F.&G. Agent 


the steps you shouk i take to solve your 
valuable-p: sper problems without obli- 


—can tell you about our Valuable- 
Papers Insurance which pays the actual 
cost of reproducing or replacing lost, 
destroyed or damaged records. 


gating you in any way. Call him today! 


| For claim service in emergency, call Western Union 
by number and ask for Operator 25 who has the 





name and address of the nearest USF. & GC. Agent. 








United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 


CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER 
AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 
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In doubt about water? 
Take a hint from the Romans! 


The Romans were practical. They 
knew the importance of water to a 
growing city .. . so they set out to 
get it. 

They went to such sources of 
good water as the river Anio in the 
Apennines. Some of their aqueducts 
were over 50 miles in length and 
took years to build. By the third 
century A. D., ingenuity and deter- 
mination had paid off in the form of 
130,000,000 gallons of water deliv- 
ered daily to the citizens of Rome. 





AMAZING NEW 
LOW-PRICED 
HOUSEHOLD 


= WATER SOFTENER 
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Practical men today also know 
the value of good water. In indus- 
try especially, it speeds up produc- 
tion, lowers operating costs, and 


_ Taises product quality! 


But 70% of U. S. water is hard 
and needs treatment to prevent 
boiler scale, corrosion and other 
operating troubles. Find out about 
Permutit’s full line of water condi- 
tioning equipment. Pure, chemically 
correct water will pay off in profits 
for you! 

Write to The Permutit Company, 
Dept. T-5, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y., or to Permutit 
Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal. 





FOR OVER 37 YEARS 
WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS | 





to haunt him. Three years later, long 
after the hunt was over, disappointed 
Hunter Lilly was still writing to Mc- 
Fadden: “I will never feel right until we 
get him.” 

Root-Hog or Die. Southwest Histori- 
an J. Frank Dobie (Coronado’s Children, 
The Voice of the Coyote) picked up Ben 
Lilly’s trail back in 1928, when he met 
the 2zoth Century Davy Crockett in El 
Paso, read two chapters of his never- 
completed autobiography and listened to 
such Thoreau-like observations as “Prop- 
erty is a handicap to man.” After Ben 
died in 1936, at 79, Dobie started back- 
trailing on his life in an effort to flush the 
truth out of the thicket of legend which 
had grown up around his name. The re- 
sult is a briery, humor-speckled portrait 
of a roughhewn U.S. eccentric who lived 
only for the kill. 

As a young man, Alabama-born Ben 
Lilly inherited his uncle’s Louisiana farm 





John Strickrott 


Hunter LItiy 
“Property is a handicap.” 


but left his livestock to “root-hog or die” 
while he spent long weeks in the woods, 
hunting bear. As a husband he was no 
more successful than as a farmer. One 
day when his wife said, “Ben, you like to 
shoot so well, why don’t you get your 
gun and shoot that chicken hawk?” he 
left the house and did not come back for 
more than a year. “That hawk kept fly- 
ing,” he explained. 

His athletic prowess was the talk of the 
countryside. Seizing a too-lb. blacksmith 
anvil with one hand, he would lift it 
straight out and up, and then with both 
hands toss it over his shoulder. At 44, 
and holding a brick in each hand, so the 
story goes, he completed three consecutive 
standing broad jumps totaling 36 feet. 
(U.S. standing broad-jump record, with- 
out bricks: 11 ft. 4% in.) At so, he could 
standin an empty barrel and jump out 
without touching the rim. 

Author Dobie calls Lilly a 
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A New Bed for a Restless River 
how “Your Unseen Friend” helps keep the flood from your door 


Old Man River never rests easy. 


All year long, he twists and turns in his 
bed. And, in the spring, he sometimes for- 
gets he’s old. He leaves his bed, spreads 
across the lowlands, floods homes, and 
sweeps over rich farm lands on which 
cities depend for food. 


When this happens, the flood control 
experts get busy. 


They bring up dredges to make a new 
bed that’s straighter and wider and deeper 
... so the river won't overflow its banks. 


These dredges are big and tough and 
well-designed. 


They ave to be. They must gulp tons 
of mud, sand, and gravel. Force it up 
through pumps at high speed. And then 
pump it out through big, long steel pipes 
onto the surrounding land. 
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This calls for tough metal parts. And 
that’s where Nickel comes into the picture. 


Sometimes it’s used in the cutter heads 
that chew up gritty silt. 


Sometimes it’s used in the pumps as 
well. It may be in the form of Nickel 
steel castings or Nickel cast iron (“Ni- 
hard”). But whatever the form, these 
Nickel alloys have what it takes to stand 
up to the harsh scraping action of fast- 
moving sand and gravel. 


When you see a powerful dredge mak- 
ing a new river bed, or a big bulldozer 
clearing off land ... when you see a light- 
ning-fast jet plane, or a huge trailer truck 

. remember that Nickel figures impor- 
tantly in the dependability of each. 


You don’t see the Nickel because it’s 
intermixed with other metals... adding 


toughness, hardness, endurance, and other 
special properties. That's why Nickel is 
known as “Your Unseen Friend.” 






Fascinating Booklet, Free 
There's a fascinating story 
behind the use of Nickel in 
much of what we eat, wear, 
use. Where does Nickel 
come from? How does 

Nickel serve you? Send 

for “The Romance of Nickel.” 
Address Dept..190z, New York 5, N.Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


“atts. Nickel 


---Your Unseen Friend 
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YOUR PRINT IN 60 SECONDS... 


Your choice of black and white or sepia film 


Take the picture: 


It’s easier than with most cameras. 


60 seconds later 
lift out big (34 x 4%) 
print in your choice of 
warm sepia or brilliant 
BLACK AND WHITE, 
No tanks, no liquids, 


WHAT A THRILL 00 see 
your pictures a minute after you 
snap them! It's double the fun to 
have your vacation prints as you 
take them... to delight guests with 
their portraits on the spot...to make 
sure of those once-in-a-lifetime shots 
then and there. This sensational 
camera has many time and money 
saving business uses, too. Be sure to 
see it at your photo dealer, or for 
folder write Polaroid Corporation, 
Dept. T-30, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
*Nomed for its inventor, Dr. Edwin H. Lond 
Polaroid ® 


POLAROID Gad CAMERA 
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Local Manufacturing 
of this Modern Masonry 
Has High Earning Power 


Several hundred territories are being opened up 
for local Brikcrete manufacturing by men of vision 
and aggressiveness. Brikcrete ties in with today's 
huge building program. Makes possible better con- 
struction at lower cost. Truly better than brick; 
actually cheaper than lumber, Combines strength, 
safety, insulation value, colorful beauty chat fits 
today’s styling. World's most modern masonry. 


$328") 


Nuys al! Hrikerete 
for the " Brikad ae 
Blueprints available 


















Brikcrete is made in locally owned plants, using 
local materials and local labor. That's why high 
quality and low price still permit 100 - 150% 
mark-up on basic costs. We supply complete equip- 
ment. Generous co-operation, Exclusive privileges 
in protected territory. Write for Brikcrete Book 
No. 2. (lf interested only in product ask for Brik- 
Book No. !.) Brikerete Associates, Inc., 4657 
sion Avenue S., Grand Rapids 8, Michigan. 


NALS. 


adults nearly */2 century 
on LAND and SEA. 








affects many children 
when traveling. For 
comfort and reliel try 




















exterminator” of Western wild life who 
somehow believed hunting to be his “pa- 
triotic duty.” He preferred to sleep on 
the ground even when a bed was avail- 
able, and carried no food except some 
meal and corn into the wilderness with 
him. In winter he wore three or four 
wool shirts at a time; to keep them clean 
enough to suit him, he merely rotated 
them from skinside to’ outside, let the 
elements launder them. 

In Lilly’s long life as a hunter he prob- 
ably killed close to 1,000 bears and moun- 
tain lions. He might have killed more but 
for one Sabbatarian self-limitation: he 
would abandon even the freshest trail on 
Saturday evening and refuse to pick it up 
again until Monday morning. Says Au- 
thor Dobie: Ben Lilly “was in the tradi- 
tion of the Mountain Men and was the 
very last man in that tradition. There can 
never be another.” 





Novetist TAYLOR 
Out of a dark pool. 


As a Boy Grows Older 


A Woman oF Means (160 pp.}|—Peter 
Taylor—Harcourt, Brace ($2.75). 


Quint’s mother died when he was born, 
and for the next ten years or so he was 
hung up, like some frayed little sweater, 
now in this boarding house, now in that, 
while his hardware-hawking father took to 
the road. Then father married a woman of 
means, and he and Quint went to live in 
her mansion in St. Louis. 

Quint’s stepmother had always yearned 
for a son as much as Quint had needed a 
mother, and she poured all her long-step- 
pered love into him. After a time, sure of 
her affection, Quint began to pay more 
attention to companions of his own age. 
Racked by jealousy, and by a growing 
estrangement from her husband, his step- 
mother went insane. 

This is the story, simple and moving as 
a child’s nightmare, of Peter Taylor's first 
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FOOD vie Stainless Stee/ Fruchaufs 





“We not only move meats faster at 
less cost, but we give our customers 
better service . . . and get products to 
them in better condition with Trailers,” 
says Harry W. Davis, Director of Traffic 
for John Morrell & Co. 


... brought To you FASTER, FRESHER...CHEAFER, TOO! 


FASTER 


BECAUSE OF FRUE- | 
HAUF‘S SMOOTH, ey 
EASIER-ROLLING ™ 
GRAVITY-TANDEMI ; : 
Users report this Sus- , 
pension pulls one gear 


higher . . . gives up to 
247,000 miles per tire! 


FRESHER 


BECAUSE FRUEHAUF 
STAINLESS STEELS FEA- 
TURE “ENGINEERED” 
INSULATION. Foods ar- 
rive fresher in Frue- 
haufs because of non- 
corrosive Stainless Steel; 
precise insulation. 


CHEAPER, 700! 


FRUEHAUFS HAUL BIG- ; 








GER LOADS . . . NEVER 
WEAR OUT! Stainless 
Steel is stronger and 
lighter . . . non-corro- 
sive... can’t rust out! 


} 









WORLD'S LARGEST SERVICE NETWORK 


80 Factory Branches coast- 
to-coast are Headquarters 
for low cost Trailer and 
Truck Body maintenance 
and repair, 





OOD via Stainless Steel Fruehaufs 
... is brought to you FASTER, 
FRESHER . . . CHEAPER, Too! 


Fast, low-cost Trailer Transporta- 
tion saves you money on the things 
you buy every day —on nearly 
everything you eat, wear and use. 
Trailers help industry cut over- 
head by hauling more for less... 
enabling industry to give you bet- 
ter products cheaper. 

Fruehauf Trailers, tailored to their 
tasks in over 100 different indus- 
tries, are proving themselves to be 
the cost-cutting “champs” on the 
highway. Operating records prove 
no other Trailer costs less to oper- 
ate... per mile, per day, per year. 
For full facts on the Trailer way 
to transportation savings in your 
business, ask for Fruehauf’s free 
“Transportation Cost Analysis.” 
Write — Fruehauf Trailer Com- 
pany ... Detroit 32... Los 
Angeles 58... In Canada: Weston, 
Ontario. 


TRUCKS HELP BRING YOUR FOOD—The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has estimated thet 
98 per cent of this country’s farm products 
moves all or a good part of the way to 
market by truck and Trailer. 


FRUEHAUF Frasers 












° i 
This Fruehauf hauls 27,500 
Ibs. of fresh meats and 
butter 1,000 miles in 31 
hours — from Ottumwa, 
lowa to Mobile, Alabama 
— almost two days faster 
than by previous methods. 


This same Fruehauf returns 
with supplies for Morrell— 
burlap bags, borrel staves, 
syrup and processing meats 
— adding to the money- 
saving, time-saving advan- 
tages offered by Trailers. 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS 


OF TRUCK-TRAILERS 
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“Fed up with 

messy -looking 
letters? Do what 
| did...call in 
your printer!’ 





“In my office our letterheads certainly did not 
do us credit. So my printer and I tackled the 
problem together. He’s an expert on printing 
and paper—I couldn’t stay in business with- 
out him. We worked out a better letterhead 
and, at his suggestion, changed our paper to 
Hammermill Bond. That made a real difference. 
Our messages stand out with new snap and 
impressiveness. They really represent our firm 
properly now!"" Examine Hammermill Bond 
in your office. At no expense. 





SEND KIT OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


A “show-how” portfolio that will help you appraise your business 
printing needs... printed specimens of good letterhead design... 
time-saving forms that cut down errors and waste ... sample book 
of Hammermill Bond. Send the coupon for your FREE kit now. 


Na ERM 
BOND 








Hammermill Paper Company, 1453 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
| Please send me—FREE—the 1950 Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 





novel, A Woman of Means. By keeping his 
aim modest and his voice down, Author 
Taylor has written a good, if not a major, 
novel. One flaw: the stepmother’s crackup 
is too feebly foreshadowed; when it comes 
it is as unexpected and as nearly incredible 
to the reader as it was to the boy. The boy, 
however, is a bright little minnow, dragged 
flopping and flashing out of a dark pool of 
childhood, one of the most vivid children 
of the year’s fiction. 

Novelist Peter Taylor is 33, an English 
instructor at the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, and the 
author of a book of short stories, A Long 
Fourth (1948), which was respectfully 
reviewed by most critics. With A Woman 
of Means, he shows a mastery of the short 
novel form, and a small, high-grade supply 
of creative content. Best of all, he writes 
a prose as clear as a fine pane of glass. 


Recent & READABLE 


Another Pamela or, Virtue Still Re- 
warded, by Upton Sinclair. A California 
goat-girl resists almost all temptations 
and marries into the Big Rich; a retread 
of Richardson’s 18th Century novel in 
which Sinclair gives his old aversion to 
wealth a fresh spin, mostly good-humored 
(True, May 8). 

Escape to Adventure, by Fitzroy Mac- 
lean. A World War II brigadier and Tory 
M.P. describes his prewar prowling in Rus- 
sia, his commando escapades in the North 
African desert and his guerrilla life with 
Tito in one of the best personal-adventure 
books of World War II (Tite, May 1). 

The Grand Alliance, by Winston 
Churchill. The third volume, covering 
1941, of the ablest, most colorful contri- 
bution yet made to the history of the 
war (Time, May 1). 

The Town, by Conrad Richter. Hard 
work and lusty humors in the building of 
Ohio; good fictional Americana in a novel 
that brings Richter’s trilogy to an end 
with the Civil War (Trme, May 1). 

The Lady's Not for Burning, by Chris- 
topher Fry. A play in verse that tells in 
fresh, shining language of a witch hunt in 
15th Century England and of two trium- 
phant lovers. An uncommon combination 
of bright theater and fine reading (Time, 
April 24). 

Of Men and Mountains, by William 
O. Douglas. Trout fishing and mountain 
climbing in the tall Northwest, served up 
with a garnish of mountain-made philoso- 
phy by a U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
(Trae, April 17). 

Friar Felix at Large, by H. F. M. Pres- 
cott. The rough and rocky road to Jeru- 
salem as traveled by 15th Century Frater 
Felix Fabri and described with Chaucerian 
zest in his own account; retold in a good 
night’s reading by Novelist Prescott 
(Tre, April ro). 

Nothing, by Henry Green. An amusing 
inquiry into the paradox of solemn youth 
and flaming age in postwar Britain, by 
the author of Loving (Time, March 27). 

The Cocktail Party, by T. S. Eliot. A 
brilliant verse play of worldlings and mar- 
tyrs, drawing rooms and consulting rooms, 
Freud and faith (Time, Jan, 30). 
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BOTTLED IN BOND ERD fees 
KENTUCKY BOURBON Hat 
hack 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT @OURBOM WHISKEY 00 PROOF + W. HARPER DO LING COMPANY, KENTUCKY REGISTERED DISTILLERY NO. 1, LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 
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